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' Leaders’ of the Whig net, and other distin 
Statesmen ; illustrated with Narratives Historical and 
Biographical; from the Family Papers in ‘the Possession 
of Her Grace the Duchess'of Buccleuch. ‘Never before 
published. By William Coxe, F:R.S. F.S:A. Archdeacon 
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Tae reign of William III. may be accepted as the era from 
which we are to date the commencement. of modern English 
parties: and whatever documents can throw light upon a 
period which introduced a new system into nr, KOTSTRRND Ie 
must be regarded..with particular, interest. . Coxe, as 
has been the case in his numerous former labours, has ha, 
access to.the most unquestionable authorities; and. by, his 
present work, has contributed not a little to elucidate a part 
of our political history, which even yet is not without obscu- 
rity; and which affords ample room for speculation both to 
the statesman and the philosopher. ) 

The collection now offered to the public, speaks for its own 
authenticity. It consists of a correspondence official and pri- 
vate, between the Duke of Shrewsbury, and King William, 
ftom the, Revolution, till, his Grace’s retirement from. office 
ib 1700-- Letters to and from Admiral Russell, during his 
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and lastly, a Miscellaneous Correspondence with the leading 
Whigs between 1695 and 1704, in which the chief domestic 
transactions of a period, scarcely paralleled for intestine 
jealousy, and political intrigue, are plainly developed. 

The liberality of the Duchess of Buccleuch, to whose pos- 
session, as a Brudenell, these papers have been rightfully 
transmitted, has opened them to Mr. Coxe’s investigation. 
Some few of the letters (but they are very few,) have already 
been printed in different works. Those from King William 
are ail entoguaie and written in French. If we have any 
complaint to make against the editor, it is that he has pre- 
sented us with a translation‘ of these, instead of the originals: 
for with whatever accuracy.he may. have rendered them into 
English, much that is characteristic must be evaporated in 
the transfusion. In a minor degree, also, we would find 
fault with him on similar grounds, for having reduced the 
orthography throughout his volume to a common standard. 
Whatever the eye may gain by this uniformity, is gained at 
theexpence of life ve identity ; and though Admiral Russell, 
who ‘‘ wrote more like a seaman than a scholar,” no doubt 
had private notions of spelling, we cannot but wish that he 
had been left to ‘ syllable men’s names,” according to his 
own fancy. , 

The Talbot family is of high antiquity ; and is said to 
have been in England before the Norman conquest. Richard 
de Talbot is recorded in Domesday Book, ‘as holding nine 
hides of land, under the Earl of Buckingham ; and his pos- 
sessions in the time of the Conqueror, are found, on other 
authorities, to have been very considerable. Sir Join Tal- 
bot, the first Earl of Shrewsbury, “ the Achilles of Eng- 
land,” as Anstis has somewhat quaintly styled him; or “the 
Alcides of the field,” as Lucy terms him in similar language, 


“ That ominous and fearful owl of death,” 


who was victorious in forty several fights; and when’ ten 
years beyond the age of man, lost a single battle, and that 
only with his life, at Chastillon, is well known to all readers, 
whether of poetry or history. Charles, the twelfth earl, was 
the son of Earl Francis, who was unhappily killed in’ that 
celebrated duel with the Duke of Buckingham, during which 
the faithless Countess, ‘‘ the wanton Shrewsbury,” is said to 
have held her lover’s horse in the disguise of a page, and to 
have assisted him in his flight while her husband was in the 
agonies of death before hereyes. He was born in 1660, and 
had the distinguished honor of being the first subject to whom 
Charles IJ. was sponsor, after the Resteratee: Before the 
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completion of his minority, he had deeply investigated the 
controversies on the Roman Catholic religion; and having 
submitted the chief arguments which he could collect from 
the divines of that persuasion, in which he had been educated, 
io the replies of Archbishop Tillotson, after two years exa- 
mination, he afforded a memorable instance of conscientious 
and disinterested conversion, at the very moment in which 
popery was resuming its ascendency in the circle of the court. 

With these views in religion, it is not remarkable that he 
was among the foremost partizans of the Prince of Orange. 
Having mortgaged his estate for £40,000, he repaired to 
Holland, and there tendered both his purse and person to the 
cause of protestantism. His signature is found with that of 
the six other illustrious persons* who formed the body, known 
under the title of the Association; and who, on the Prince’s 
landing in the West, avowed ‘‘ that if any attempt should be 
made on his person, it should be revenged on all by whom; 
or from whom, any such attempt should be made.” Burnet 
expressly mentions the Earl as high in William’s confidence, 
and as one of those under whose inspection and advice he 
drew up his famous Declaration. On the day after the set- 
tlement of the new government, he was sworn of the ee 
council, and appointed principal secretary of state. Suc 
honors as the sovereign could bestow, lavishly followed. He 
was appointed Commissioner of the Court of Claims; bore 
one of the swords at the coronation ; and at.one and the same 
time was lord lieutenant of three counties, Hertfordshire, 
Worcestershire, and Herefordshire. 

But of all men who have tasted power, no one, on record, 
appéars more fully to have had greatness thrust upon him 
against his will, than Lord Shrewsbury. The false honor of 
party ties, and the untolerating exclusiveness of faction, cast 
a spell, as it were, on the natural freedom of his disposition ; 
and the services of the only public man in the kingdom, who 
would ‘have attempted to conciliate, were, for years, wholly 
lost, or only partially afforded to his country, from a mistaken 
adherence to a political caste, of which, in his heart, he 
disapproved. The lesson is important, and belongs not to 
his days only. He is described ‘to have possessed no ordi- 
hary measure of learning, a correct judgment, and a placid 
demeanor which insensibly attached all who knew him; and 
the same-pen records, that no one, during bis administration, 


ns nies 





* The Lords Devonshire, Danby, and Lumley. The Bishop of London, 
(Comptoa,) Admiral Russell, and Mr. Sidney, (brother of the Eart of Leicester, 
and Algernon Sidney.) ' 
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was heard to complain of him, upless a friend, occasionally 
for a reserved answer. William felt a strong personal regard 
for him, and from bis general popelarity, gave him the name 
of the King of Hearts. It was this suavity of disposition, ‘so 
little in accordance with the ferocivus pertinacity of the fac- 
tion to which le was anbappily linked, which prevented him 
from agreeing to the most violent of their measures! and 
hence, in the slang of those times, be was stigmatised as a 
Trimmer ; and, perhaps, in-our own, would have been a rat. 
Such ever is the fate of those whose eyes have opened on the 
folly and the criminality of inexorable partizanship 5 and who 
prefer the quiet approval of conscience, to the loud boast of 
stubborn and misuamed consistency. 7 

Very early in his official career, Shrewsbury became anx- 
ious to disembarrass himself from the trammels, the weight of 
which he had. discovered. In political designation, there 
could, at that moment, be no ambiguity; and the general 
voice agreed that between Whig and Tory, no middle term 
was admissible; yet, however avowedly connected with ‘the 
leading members of the first of these parties, it is manifest 
that Shrewsbury joined most unwillingly in those beggarly 
eurtailments of the royal prerogative, which pressed so hea- 
vily on his master. We ind him expressing his first strong 
wish for retirement, about the time in which the commons had 
refused to settle the civil list for longer than a single year: 
when William, in the bitterness of his heart, declared that 
he would not stay and hold an empty name; that he knew 
the advantages of a commonwealth, and ofa monarchy, and 
felt it hard to determine which preponderated ; but that 
he was sure of all governments, the worst was that of a king 
who possessed neither treasure nor power. 

The plea of ill-health and incapacity was that which 
Shrewsbury ostensibly advanced: and in August 1689, he 
earnestly petitioned the King to give no answer to his prayer, 
but by some person who might be intrusted to demand the 
seals. He expressed the difficalties of his situation in forcible 
terms: that he was reduced to employ those whom other 
people cannot trust, such as he himself cannot confide in, or, 
what was impossible, to take the whole toil upon himself. 
‘The King was urgent that he should remain in bis service; 
and for a short time succeeded. 

«Jn the next session, Shrewsbury was a warm advocate of 
the Abjuration Bill. He, probably, had been persuaded that 
it was a measure of safety. There can be little doubt now 
that it was brought forward on pafty motives ; with the’ in- 
tention of banishing the ‘Tories, through their opposition to 
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it, for ever from the royal councils.’ The struggle was most 
violent, and terminated only through the interference of the 
King himself. When the Dill was dropped, Shrewsbury’s 
retirement was a necessary consequence. Burnet prevailed 
upen him to delay a single night; and the King employed 
Tillotson, who. was known to possess great influence over his 
mind, to divert him from his intention. But all remonstrance 
was vain. The King then, more than once, refused to accept 
the seals, when they were sent to him; and it was not until 
the agitation of Shrewsbury’s spirits had thrown him into a 
fever, which almost cost him his life, that they were at length 
delivered up and received by the hands of the Ear! of Port- 
land. 

The party to which the King was. now reduced to look, 
felt little attachment to his person, his cause, or: his title: 
and, after a short interval, we find him endeavouring ‘to mo- 
dify it by an intermixture of its opponents. Admiral Rassell 
had been dismissed from the command of the fleet; but the 
hopes of the Whigs were revived by two other appointments, 
that of Lord Somers, as Lord Keeper, and St. John‘Trench* 
ard as Secretary of State. On the King’s return to England 
in the autamn of 1698, the misconduct of Delaval and Killi- 
grew, to whom the navy had been intrusted, ‘paved the way 
to the re-admission of the former admiral. The Earl of Not- 
tingham was ditmissed, and the King, in order to reconcile 
the Whigs effectually to his service, once again tendered the 
seals to Shrewsbury. ' 

The first offer: was peremptorily rejected ; for the pledges 
by which he held himself bound, would not permit him to 
join a mixed administration ; and the King, with his habitual 
caution, was reserved in expressing his total change of inten- 
tions. William was little addicted to pleasure, and was at- 
tached to his Queen. The decorum and regulurity of his 
general manners have preserved him from the stigma of 
licentious amours: and the pestilent breath of Faction, which 
seeks only to pollute and contaminate, has endeavoured to 
sully one of his chief virtues, by the foulest and most odious 
reproach. It is with some surprise, therefore, that we find 
him employing a mistress'as his negotiator with Shrewsbury. 

Mrs. Villiers, daughter of Sir: Edward Villiers, sister to the 
Earl, of Jersey, and afterwards: married to the Earl of 
Orkney, was the personage whose services were used td 
allure the reluctant Secretary back to office. The bait was 
a dukedom, and. this te be bestowed with sach marks: of 
delicate consideration, that, though the fair diplomatist took 
especial care to reveal the intention, the patient himself, in 
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int of fact, was not to be acquainted with it till the patent 
fad passed the great seal. To Shrewsbuity’s bemor he resisted 
these private overtures ; and no ambitious hope could wean 
him from that which he conceived to be integrity. The King 
then applied to him directly through Russell and Wharton. 
No ground was guined by these gentlemen; and the Earl 
continually eluded all attempts at a personal interview with 
his master. It was not until the poeelpn er of govern- 
meat had been filled by Whigs, that Shrewsbury allowed 
himself to be convinced of William’s sincerity. In the spring 
of 1694, he accepted the seals, was installed Knight of the 
Garter, sworn in lord lieutenant of Anglesey, Flintshire, and 
Merionethshire, and advanced to the dignities of Marquess of 
Alton, and Duke of avert as : . 4 

William always doubted Marlborough’s good faith ; and, as 
we since have proof, not without sufficient reason. Yet when 
we recollect the mighty change which, within ten years, this 
singularly great man was to effect in the face of Europe, itis 
not without surprise that we find nen proses upon the King’s 
attention by the new minister, with the cold praise of beimg 
one whom he “ cannot but think is capable of being very 
serviceable.” But the King gave little encouragement to 
warmer commendations, for in reply he contents himself with 
stating, “‘ I can say no more, than that I do not think it for 
the good of my service to entrust him with-the command of 


troops. 
Ve win leave the siege of Namur to Uncle Toby, who, we 
really think, is a better historian than the conqueror himself. 
One of the King’s letters, during the investment of the citadel, 
is dated from a field which had not then been consecrated by 
English valour. The ‘Camp of WaTERLOo, August Ll, 
1695.” It was the protection of Brussels, which induced 
him to occupy this post after his final triumph, when the 
castle, defended by fourteen thousand men, was captured in 
the sight of one hundred thousand more. brews dary, who 
well knew the nature of that many-headed monster Pop 
erity advised William to profit by the moment, and dissulve 

parliament during the ferment of public joy, his words are 


1 and impressive, ‘‘ I know that in, reality two months 
ence your Majesty will not be less great, nor we less, ob- 
; but whether, the same warmth and zeal will then 

pear so universal, as now, is, with, all humility, submitted by 
your Majesty's dutiful suhjeet,” &c. at oa oe 

It is truly apo to find the King stopped in fis victo- 
rious career by the difficulty of obtaining supplies. Public 
eredit was at the lowest ebb in England, and the deficiency 
2 
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of the revenue in 1696, cramped 1 the operations. of the cam- 
paign.,. “ In the name of God,”..he, writes on one. occasion; 
“ determine quickly. to find some credit for the troops here, 
or. weare ruined.” And again, ..“ The letter from the Lords 
Justices. of the 14th (July,) has, quite overcome mie, and I 
know not. where I .am, since at present I see no 
which. can, prevent the army from mutiny, or total desertion ; 
for it.is more-impossible to find here, than in England, money 
sufficient. for their subsistence; so that if you cannot dévise 
ay my to send contributions, or procure credit, all is lost, 
I mast go to the Indies.” , | EAL, 
The situation of the allies at this period was indeed most 
distressing. ‘The expedients for raising money in 
had failed; the coinage was alarmingly depreciated, the 
discount on government securities was 60 per cent. Victor 
Amadeus had completely justified the character which Lord 
Galway gave of him, in his first letter to the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, as a prince ‘‘ very penetrating and very difficult to be 
penetrated ;” by outwitting the good easy ambassador, and 
negotiating a separate pores without communication with 
any of. his allies. Under the pretext of a religious vow, 
the wily Duke set off for Loretto; and ged the preli- 
minaries with France during his pilgrimage. After a long 
series of artifices, which, might have been expected to ok 
cite more suspicion than they, oceasioned, either in the en+ 
voy or the cabinet of England, the Duke assumed the direc- 
tion of the French and,Piedmontese troops in Italy ; and 
presented the singular. spectacle of a general, who, in the 
course of the same campaign, held the chief command of two 
opposite and hostile armies, Joaiige 
eace was highly desirable for England. The burdens 
to which France had been subjected were not light; ‘and 
the approaching demise of the King of Spain, determined 
Louis, at all rates, to put an end to the war, in order that 
he might direct, his undivided strength to the succession in 
that country, which had ever been the leading object. of his 
hopes and ambition. The congress at Ryswick, was. the 
result of these wishes ; but the unwieldy movements of the 
assembled diplomatists portended but a slow progress to the 
negotiation ; and William adopted a mode of treating re- 
volting to all principles of the constitution of the count 
which } e governed, little to be defended even on the grout 
of immediate policy, and productive, in the end, of nothii 
more than a short truce, which foreran the dangeroug 4 
“erpoetny treaty of partition. RPT en. ae: 
. » £0) this transaction the ostensible . negoliators ‘and; the 
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Shrewsbury Correspondence. 
ministry, were both equally strangers, Lord Villiers, 
of the plenipotentiaries, writes tothe Duke of Shrews- 
‘* did I know any certainty of the conditions, it should 
be no secret to your Grace.”. The Duke in reply thanks 
him for the pains he gives himself to: informone, “‘ who is more 
ignorant than you can believe.” The correspondence during 
; tiation is occupied by little more than the detail. of 
qichctaiindent and prea pn panctilios as it was. the 
fashion of those days should always take precedence of -the 
t interests of nations. Even when Williambad adopted 
is plan of confidential communication, Lord Portland: met 
Bonfilers, withoat his coadjutors being privy to:the nature 
or the reasons of their conference. ‘ The Mareschal de 
Boufilers,” says Lord Villiers, in another despatch, '*‘ has 
lately had a meeting with my Lord Portland, near Halle. 
Tam told it was about the » though I do not know the 
particulars; as soon as I do I shall certainly communicate 
them to your Grace.” ‘‘ 1 should certainly deliver my opi, 
nion in the sense you wish,” are the words of the Duke ata 
somewhat later period, “ but pring aera had ony thing com- 
municated to me, (except M. de filers’s article which my 
Lord Portland’sent me) I know not how to be so impertinent 
as to thrust myself into a business of so secret-a nature.” The 
blame of the peace of Ryswick must be applied by the his- 
torian, to the monarch who conducted and concluded. it, 
solely by his own personal negotiation: but in the eyes of 
their.country, at the season of its completion, it rested u 
the ministers who were responsible, even to their heads, for 
an act over which they were not permitted to exercise any 
control. We cannot wonder that Shrewsbury was mortified 
at his exclusion from the secret ; but we do wonder that when 
he discovered this exclusion, he retained the shadow of power 
for a single moment. 14 
It is probable, indeed, that his mortification on this-ooca- 
sion essentially contributed to increase the dislike which he 
had always expressed to official life, and which many cireum- 
stances, connected both with his public and private situation, 
were not likely to diminish. The false and flagitious charges 
of Sir John Fenwick, though not for a moment admitted 
made a deep impression upon a spirit too nicely sensiti¢e of 
its honour, not to be hurt at the possibility: of suspicion 
The mysterious, not to say malignant, conduct of Monmouth) 
(better known as the Earl of Peterborough) in this vexatiously 
tracted business, materially increased his uneasiness. 
e feuds of the cabinet, the imperfect confidence reposed 
by the King in either of the contending parties, and the ef- 
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fects produced by a. serious:bodily injury, ‘received tromoa 
oeanmalige! burged him: to: seek’ release: ‘from a pre- 
eminence which had become imsufferably irksome: and his 
correspondence at this time, whether with the King or his 
friends, contain little bat importunate desires of privacy, or 
bitter ‘complaints at his inability to obtain. ission to 
retire. ‘The post of chamberlain was vacaut by. Lord Sun- 
derland’s unexpected. resignation, and Williant ‘anxiously 
pressed this. honourable appointment upon Shrewsbury’s av- 
ceptanee.' But even an office like this, which gave constant 
aceess tothe royal person, ‘without the labour or’ responsibi- 
lity:of executive duties, was obstinately declined; and at the 
close of 1698 the King most reluctantly consented to receive 
the'seals' without commuting them for any other badge. 
The state of feeling among public men at this period, 
carries with it sufficient conviction, if such’ were needed, 
that power is not happiness. Sunderland on his retirement 
permitted: himself ‘to say, that there was no rack like what 
he had saffered in “ being ground between Lord Monmouth 
and: Lord Wharton.” Lord Tankerville, when ‘solicited to 
accept the first seat at the board of Admiralty, used an ex* 
pression ‘somewhat homely, but strongly indicative of dis- 
gast, ‘‘ that he would prefer being drawn through a horse- 
pond.” ‘ Had Iason,” says Shrewsbury himself, “1 had 
rather breed him a cobler than a courtier, a hangman than 
a statesman.” It seemed as if the inveterate enmity of the 
contending factions forbade the hope of any exertiow for 
the public good; and that the narrowness and asperity of 
the party in power for the moment, sought not so much to 
dize the country which it governed, as to procure the 
downfall of its political opponents. " 
The ye te with which the King continued to press his 
suit forced Shrewsbury once more from his brief retirement : 
and:ten months after he ceased to be secretary he became 
chamberlain. He accepted ‘the office, but cautiously ab- 
stained from any interference in the violent and —— 
cussions which occupied the year 1699... His time was chiefly 
spent'm the country. One visit in the spring of 1700' he 
paid’ by especial command to the palace at Hampton Court. 
{t was ‘to decline the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. Wearied 
out with the hopeless task of attempting to effect conciliation, 
he renewed his entreaties for dismission, and finally quitted 
office under William in June 1700.) id tate 
The: prospect of still farther troubles induced him to’ re- 
solve upon retirement to the Continent.. He had scarcely set. 
foot in Versailles before he was exposed to overtures of a 
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novel kind.. The Duc de Lauzan, an old acquaintance, 
sought to entangle him in a conversation on the merits of 
the exiled family, and expressed a wish that he would find 
an opportunity of seeing the Prince of Wales. Shrewsbury 
extricated himself with dexterity, and effectually turned the 
subject, by saying he had no great curiosity ;, but if he mus¢ 
see his Royal Highness, he had much rather it were there 
than in England. After a short tour in France, he, fixed 
his permanent residence at Rome; and hence, on the ac- 
cession of Queen Anne, rejected the overtures of _Marlbo, 
rough and Godolphin, who wished to strengthen themselves 
by his appointment to the Mastership of the Horse. Hig 
onda of the papal city for an abode, was made the basis, of 
a charge of apostacy, and his early education in the Romish 
rsuasion for a while gave currency to the malicious rumour. 
Two manly letters which he wrote, one to Lord Somers,, the 
other to Dr. Talbot, Bishop of Oxford, satisfied his friends, 
and effectually dissipated the false impression which had gone 
abroad. But the existence of the suspicion was too harass, 
ing to permit him to remain in a spot by which it had been 
caused ; and he prepared for a return to England. He was 
not unaccompanied. At Augsburgh, he celebrated his nup- 
tials with the Marchioness of Paleotti, an Italian widow. of 
high rank, who gave him the highest proof of his influence, 
and her own affection, by a solemn abjuration of popery be 
fore their union. It was the Duke's misfortune, even in pris 
vate life, to be exposed to malicious calumnies. An assers 
tion was made, that he had been forced into this marriage 
by the brothers of the lady ; and the Duke of Marlborough’s 
reply to the announcement which Shrewsbury sent of his 
change of situation has been cited as a proof that, in declar, 
ing it, he felt that some apology was necessary for the step. 
Now Marlborough’s words are these ; after returning thanks 
for the communication, he proceeds, “* 1 confess [I was not 
a little surprized at what you are pleased to tell me, though 
I agree entirely with you, that we ought to marry to please 
ourselves and not others.” Sbrewsbury was five and, forty 
ous of age when he married a foreigner, who like bimself had 
n educated in, and had abandoned, the Romish,; faith. 
Looking to these particulars, he might think: it necessary to 
declare his connexion to his friends in a tone which wore 
the appearance of apology; but beyond. this there is no. just 
ground for supposing thathe felt ashamed of an. honourable 
alliance. His lady on the maternal side was, descended 
from Dudley, Earl of Leicester: her father: was of.distiu- 
guished rank among the Bolognese nobility, 
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With the ‘Duke's return to England the: correspondence 
to which Mr: Coxe has had access terminates. e wish 
it had been preserved to his Grace’s death, for he was ac- 
tively employed both by Anne, and George. [:, and some 
curious particulars of those reigns might be expected from 
his papers. We find him reappointed Lord Chamberlain in 
1710; two years afterwards he was ambassador to France ; 
and on returning from this important mission he was no- 
minated Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The feads, and the 
ultimate objects of the faction which at that time swayed 
the Queen’s counsels, were such as he would have shrank 
from with disgust ; and one of his biographers has assigned 
a probable reason for: this appomtment so far from the 
main field of politics, ‘“ ‘that a “sia of bis penetration 
might not see the dark doings then on foot, and perhaps 
have saved the Queen from splitting on that rock which 
eost her her life.” . | 
Be this as it may, his administration in Ireland was ho- 
nourable to himself and beneficial to the country. “‘ I come 
here,” he took occasion to observe very early, “““NoT TO 
BE OF ANY PARTY, but to administer justice equally | to 
all, to serve the Queen, and to protect the subjects in their 
liberty.” During an electionin Dublin, when the Tories 
as a mark of distinction wore laurel in their hats, he ad- 
mitted no one to his levees who carried this or anyother 
badge of dissention. His reward, as might be expeoted; 
was the confidence of neither faction, and the abuse of both. 
He was openly ridiculed in satires and Jampoons; and, in 
allusion to a personal defect, was insulted in the very walls 
of the castle by the nickname of Polyphemus, or Ireland's 
eye. ; Pe 
The distractions in administration terminated only with 
that which they probably hastened, the Queen’s death. In her 
last moments Anne placed in Shrewsbury’s hands the tréa- 
surer’s staff; so that he filled three posts at once, which no 
single individual had ever occupied before; those of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord High Treasurer of Great Bri- 
tam, and Lord Chamberlain of the Household. | | 
Under George I. he successively held the offices of Groom 
of the Stole; Privy Parse; and Lord Chamberlain. ‘The 
lust he resigned a few months before his death, which took: 
place on the Ist of February, 1718... The dukedom and 
marquessate became extinct with him; the earldom was 
continued in Gilbert, son of the tenth earl. Leal 
There is little in this co ndence to amuse the mere 
lounger. Admiral Russell’s splenetic effusionsmay some~ 
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124 Strong's Six Discourses. 

times excite asmile; and two brief notices of Peter the Great 
may be contrasted with those which may be hereafter taken of 
a visit from thre Autocrat of the Russias in our own times. 
‘* We expect the Czar to be here in two or three days,” says 
Lord Villiers, | “* the —— come hither to see him. | 


believe bis Majesty h y wishes: the visit over ; for from 
what we hear, his Muscovitish Majesty is but scurvy com- 
pany.” ‘1 have had the opportunity of seeing the Czar 
with bis Majesty,” he adds about a month afterwards ; “* the 
interview between these two great princes was in a very 
dirty tavern, (at Sandyke) from whence the Czar would no 

be got out, for fear.of seeing too much company. ‘The 
same reason hindered him from dining with the King, 
though his Majesty invited him. The behaviour of this mau 
is very singular and capricious, though in’ some things, he 
seems to have the genius of a great prince; bué he is af too 
great a distanve for us to concern ourselves about him.” Yu 
this last point our political relations are not a little changed. 
In most else, which this volume records, in the inheritance of 
faction, which has been our curse and disgrace since the days 
of the Revolution, in the portraits which are given of the soli, 
citades of public life, and the gilded shackles of power, we 
require little else but a change of names, to persuade us that 
we are reading of transactions not removed by more than 4 
century from rvation, but present at this moment to our 
senses. 








Art. If. Six Discourses preached before the University 
of Oxford. By Thomas Linwood Strong, B.D. of Oriel 
College, Oxford; Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, 
Svo. pp. 164. 6s. Rivingtons. 1821. ) 


Tue ae modest Preface by which these Discourses 
are introduced, had in some measure prepared us for the hi 
satisfaction which we have derived from the perusal of them: 
for in the progress of our critical labours, we have learnt { 
estimate the justice of that very trité, but nevertheless ver 
true remark which teaches that the value of any book, for the 
most part, is isely in an inverse ratio to the aha 
which the author asserts for it. Mr. Strong informs his 
readers that his Sermons, though prepared for an audience of 
the highest class, and now offered exclusively to the notice of 
well edacated men, have not the slightest pretensions to inge- 
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Strong's Six Discourses. 125 
auity, eloquence, or research. In this statement we mast 
take leave partly to differ from him. -For ingenuity, simply 
as such, in matters connected with theology, ‘we profess ‘te 
have very little regard. We think it a very doubtiul guide; 
which if it does not always mislead its possessor into sophism, 
atleast often. perplexes him in hypothesis. But'if eloquence 
eonsists not in florid declamation, but in sound argument 
couched in a plain and nervous style ; if the excellence of the 
preacher’s art isto convince by distinct reasoning and ‘to 
attract. by diction which, without becoming \meretricious; 
shall give pleasure ; if research is to be measured by fullness 
of knowledge. of the L pr meati subject te which we address 
ourselves, we should. do no slight injustice to Mr. Strong's 
good taste and ripe scholarship if we admitted his disclaimer, 
without protesting against it. 

The discourses are six in number, and, as preached at dif- 
ferent times, are without more ‘connection with each other 
than the common bond which necessarily unites all illus- 
trations of the Christian doctrine. From the 15, 16, 17, and 
[8th verses of 1 Philippians, the preacher in his first address 
takes occasion to shew that ‘‘ no countenance is given’ in the 
Apostolical writings to the propagation of discordant articles 
of faith.” He proves the fallacy of that mischievoas notion, 
which it is so much the fashion of modern liberality to’ in« 
culcate, that it signifies little what opinions men embrace, 
provided they are sincere fn their belief: and frees this Epis- 
tle of St: Paul from the false construction to this effect which 
some have wished to put upon it. | | 

The contrast which the Apostle draws, is not between di- 
versities of doctrine ; but between the motives by which the 
different preachers of his day were actuated ; and the obser- 
vation of Erasmus, as Mr. Strong truly remarks in citing it, 
“is both just and laminons.” “ Non Paulus de bis loquitur qui 
docebant heretice, sed qui recte, licet animo param sincero, 
Nec hos probat tamen; sed negat tibi discutiendam quo 
animo id faciant, modo prosint.”. After combating ‘these 
“ lax opinions of Christian unity,” Mr. Strong shows’ the 
bearing of his text upon the xxvith article of owr Church’; 
which asserts that the unworthiness of the minister does not 
affect the efficacy of the means of which he is appomted 
to-‘distribate ; and- in conclusion i e finely inclines his argu- 

ment to a brief notice of the crowning virtoe of charity. 

e second discourse is on a subject. more exposed to 
controversy: and we cannot too strongly recommend it to 
ear younger brethren, as containing a most satisfactory re- 
lutation of the objections which are commonly urged against 
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the retention ef the Athanasian creed. The pointed words of 
our Saviour, Mark xvi..16. are chosen as its ground-work. 
In the explanation of these it is remarked that they must be 
regarded as a concise enunciation of a.very wide and compre- 
hensive proposition ; and interpreting them with this reason- 
able latitude they must be understood as asserting no more 
than a proposition which is confirmed both by reason and the 
whole tenor of Scripture : namely, that ‘* the man who arfo- 
gantly rejects the Gospel, without a fair examination of its 
pretensions, or refuses to give due credit to the evidence 
which is laid before him, shall be consigned to perdition.” 

After a brief history of the Arian controversy, and the ana- 
thema annexed to the concession of faith prepared by the 
council of Nice, Mr. Strong proceeds to remark. 


“ A declaration of the same nature, and with the same intent, 
is prefixed to the creed which bears the name of Athanasius. These 
clauses must be interpreted on the same principle as the language 
of my text. When our Saviour said; ‘ he that believeth not shall 
be damned,’ he doubtless intended to denounce punishment on all, 
who with sufficient means of information might reject, or wilfully 
corrupt, the doctrines of his religion ; but not on those who might 
be ignorant of the Gospel, or incapable of ne a competent 
knowledge of its doctrines and conditions. It is clearly the: per 
verse disposition of individuals, not the deficiency of their knowl 
against which his anger is denounced, So the lang of t 
Athanasian creed is intended only to condemn all wilful depra- 
vation of the truth, and obstinate infidelity. In this sense it has 
always been understood by the most temperate and judicious 
writers of the church of England; and it is, perhaps, worthy of 
remark, that the commissioners * who were appointed to revise the 
Liturgy in the first year of king William the Third, had resolved to 
prepare a rubric to this effect: * the condemning clauses are to be 
understood as relating only to those who obstinately deny the sub- 
stance of the Christian faith.’ It is-well known that the main 
object of this commission was at last abandoned ; but the ‘fact that 


such a rubric was prepared by the commissioners, is a proof of ‘the 


construction which they put upon the damnatory clauses of the 


Athanasian creed. In attaching this sense to the clauses if 
question, they acted in conformity both to Scripture and. reasot, 
and bequeathed a lesson of wisdom and moderation to the clergy of 
future times. Although the rubric which they proposed was not 
inserted in the Liturgy, it may tend to confirm our judgment, apd 
to produce much private satisfaction on a point of acknowledged 
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* “ The King's commission was dated 13 Sept. 1689, and the commissioner 
met in the Jerusalem Chamber, on the 10th of October following.” 
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pot As-our Saviour did not think it necessary to guard the 
strong language of my text, but has left us to understand it with 
such exceptions as common sense, and the general principles of 
his religion, might suggest ; so we may understand these clauses of 
the creed as a broad and general statement of an important truth, 
which applies in different degrees to different persons, and must 
therefore always be received in a qualified sense.” P. 36. 


In this manner what are called the condemning clauses are 
tobe understood. Respecting the articles: of faith which the 
creed contains, no such limitation can be demanded ; no such 
concession ‘can be made. Every iota which is there laid 
dewn, “‘ may be abundantly proved from Scripture.” To 
those wlio are in the habit of silently omitting this most im- 
portant portion.of authorised public worship on the days’ on 
which the canons of the Church enjoin its recital, (and we fear 
that this practice is adopted by some, and those most con- 
scientious ministers, who would be startled if we reminded 
them that in so doing, they infringe the vow which they have 
solemnly made at the altar to ‘‘ give their. faithful diligence 
always so to minister the doctrine and sacraments, and the 
discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as this 
Church and realm ‘hath received the same according ‘to the 
commandments of God ;)” -we think'the following passage 
may be presented with advantage. : 


“ It appears, then, that the language of the Athanasian creed 
is not more severe than the language of our Saviour and his A 
tes; and moreover, that similar expressions were used by the 
church in primitive times, not with a presumptuous intention of an- 
ticipating the decisions of Almighty wisdom, but simply with a 
view of protecting the ‘ everlasting Gospel *’ from the errors of 
the weak, and the designs of the wicked. On the same ground we 
are required to use the Athanasian creed. It becomes us to recite 
that ancient formulary, not in a spirit of intolerance and pride, but 
with humility, charity, and faith; in the earnest h that it may 
* please God to have mercy on all Jews, Turks, and He- 
retics; to take from them all ignorance, hardness of heart, . and 
contempt of his word; and so fetch them home to his flock, that 
they may be saved among the remnant of the: true Israelites, and 


pate one fold under.one shepherd, Jesus.Christ. our Lord.’ ’? ’ 


Tt is not by flattering the vices, errors, and capricious feelings 
of'mankind, continues Mr. Strong, but by firmly resisting 
them, that the precepts of our religion can be obeyed. We 
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mast not abandon the first principles. of our faith, nor look 
with complacency upon these who are endeavouring te era, 
dicate them from the hearts of men. For charity in its 
highest sense, enjoins us“ not to be ashamed of testi- 
mony of our Lord.” » | ) 

The doctrines of universal atonement and universal 
grace are very clearly discussed in the third and fourth dis- 
courses. The first is preached on Romans y. 7, 8. The 
second on Acts xi. 39. There is a position laid down in the 
former, which, however little novelty it may possess, has so 
much truth, that we cannot see it too often repeated ; and | 
we think it simply, by itself, an effectual answer to every 
objection of the Socinian school: that although we may be 
‘* required to embrace some truths which surpass our reason, 
nothing will be found in the Gospel repugnant to it.” In the 
latter discourse, some striking analogies of expression between 
the Jewish and the Christian Scripture are cited, to illustrate 
that branch of the argument which asserts that the ordinary 
gifts of the Spirit were the subject of divine promise | 
before the promulgation of the apm ies This line of ee 
as here directed, is new to as; collaterally it affords great 
strength to the position; and it is in this way that the “ im 
genuity,” which Mr. Strong with supererogatory diffidence has 
resigned, may be exercised most fairly and to the best ad, 
vantage, 

The fifth discourse expounds “ the doctrine of predesti- 
nation as maintained by the Church of England ;” and itis 
highly valuable from the correctness aiid precision with 
which, by the aid of the Scriptures, it unravels that which the 
perverse speculation of man has so fatally perplexed. . In the 
outset it is clearly shewn that revelation proclaims that God 
has predestined some men to happiness and some to misery 
in a future state; and that before subscription to the articles 
of the Churoh of England a solemn and deliberate assent to 
this truth is requisite. All hypothesis and conjecture in the 
a is becomingly rejected; and the plain declaratios 
of Holy Writ are assumed asthe only sure and certain basis 
upon which a doctrinal superstructure can be raised. The 
vith and ixth chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, ‘and 
the Ist to the Ephesians are referred to as authorities : from 
these a deduction is made, which it seems impossible shonld 
he denied, that the prescience of the Almighty is repre § 
sented as antecedent to his decree,” that the foreknowledge @ 
God extends ‘‘ tothe most minute particalars in the condad 


and disposition of every individual of the human race ; the de 
cisions which he forms are indeed absolute, for “ with him® 
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no variableness, neither shadow of turning,” but.they. are 
neither capricious nor irrespective. ‘‘ They are founded onthe 
niost perfect equity and wisdom, and have a constant regard 
to the virtue or vice, the humility or pride, the contrition or 
impenifence of every responsible being.” Thus we are chosen 
to salvation on the terms of the Gospel. ‘The notion of irre- 
spective predestination as maintained by Calvin and’ his fol- 
lowers falls to the ground, Heaven is the reward of those 
whose faith and its fruits have been foreseen: hell the pu- 
nishment of such concerning whom there is a certainty, that 
they will of their own accord reject or abuse the means of 
e which may be offered them. 
We shall not mutilate nor defyrm this masterly disquisition 
by extracts. The whole of it demands fhe most complete 
attention; and can scarcely fail to be productive of. the 
most: beneficial effects. We have rarely seen a subject of 
acknowledged difficulty handled more luminously or more dis- 
creetly. it we may be permitted to avow.any preference to 
particular parts of Mr. Strong's volume where all is good, 
it would be manifestly directed to this discourse (the vth) and 
the 11d; we think, however, we can perceive that the’ vith 
with which he concludes, is his own favourite; and the one 
on which perhaps he had lavished most attention and labour. 
It contains a critical examination of St. Paul’s charge to the 
Elders of Miletus. Acts xx. 28; and after establishing the 
integrity of the received text, as appears to us, on good 
grounds, in opposition to Griesbach and Wetstein, it fixes our 
attention upon the great qualities which the Prince of the 
Apostles required in the overseers of the Christian flock. 


“* This solemn admonition bears a close resemblance to other 
passages * of Scripture on the same subject, and manifestly con- 
cerns the whole body of Christian clergy in every age and nation. 
It vets forth in lively colours the importance nd sanctity of their 
commission, and points out those general principles, on which their 
labours may be prosecuted with the fairest p of success. 
By referring in such marked, expressions to the Divinity of ‘the 
Redeemer—to the doctrine of atonement. by his blood—and to'the 
petsonal agency of the Holy Spirit in the government and sanctifi- 
cation of the Church, the Apostle clearly intimates that these, 
and other fundamental articles of the.Christian creed, must 
the continual attention of the Citeban preechee. e, indead, 
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* John xxi. 15, 16, 17; 1 Peter v. 1. 
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just apprehension of his duty, neither the clamour of epthusiasta, 
nor the bitter sarcasms of irreligious men, will deter him from 
maintaining the doctrine of Christ crucified, as it is revealed in the 
oracles of God. It will be the highest object of his ambition to 
‘ shew himself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the work of truth*.’ Avoiding on one 
hand the fearfal errors of fanaticism, he will be equally cautious 
that his ‘ speech’. upon religious subjects never degenerate into 
cold philosophy or idle declamation, but ‘ be always with grace, 
seasoned with salt+;’ and that ‘in doctrine he shew uncorrupt- 
ness, gravity, sincerity : sound speech that cannot be condemned ¢.’ 
Both in his public and private exertions for the propagation of 

Gospel, he will regard the truth and purity of the religign he pro- 
motes, as a matter of greater consequence than its nominal extent. 
In every action of his life, and in every sentiment he utters to the 
world, the honour of Almighty God, and the real happiness of 
mankind, will be preferred to private interest and fame.” P. 129, 


We cannot better conclude than with the above correct and 
animated passage, which conveys as favourable an impression 
of Mr. Strong’s manner, as it does of his opinions. The views 
which he has taken of Revelation evince a mind of consider- 
able natural strength, improved by diligent cultivation, and 
adorned by all the graces and the suavity which spring from 
Christianity when rightly understood. 





Art. Lil. Elements of Political Economy. By James 
Mill, Esq. Baldwin, and Co. 1821. 


TuHis is a compendium of what may be called the new 
doctrines on Political Economy, and which of late have been 
recommended to public attention with some talent and mach 
zeal, by Mr. Ricardo, and the Edinburgh reviewers. We 
have, as our readers are aware, occasionally combated the 
conclusions of this active school of economists, and attempted 
to expose the gross inconsistency of their tenets, not only 
with all sound principle, but more particularly with the’ ac- 
tual condition of things and the practical opinions of the 
whole human race. In pursuing that irksome task, we have 
indeed, sometimes found it extremely difficult to ascertais 
‘the precise bearing of the doctrines so confidently pro- 





© 2 Tim. ii, 15. $ Coloss. iv. 6, ¢ Titus ii. 7, 8, 
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nded as recent and valuable discoveries, by the several 
writers just alluded to; and we may add, that in many in- 
stances, after a good deal of analysis and comparison, we 
have observed the apparent ‘novelty resolve itself into no- 
thing more than a paradoxical statement of an old and in- 
disputable: truth ; the ingenuity of the author having ex- 
hausted itself in the construction of a mere verbal enigma. 
In the present case, however, we are returned from this 
useless labour and studied obscurity: for as Mr. Mill has 
composed an elementary work, or as he himself expresses it, 
“a school-book of Political Economy,” lie has necessarily 
confined his reasonings to essential principles, and his state- 
ments to such a series of propositions as seemed to embody 
those principles in a scientitic order and connection. Not 
a few of them, indeed, are given in the form of axioms or 
apophthegms, and are thereby stripped of that darkening and 
bewildering accompaniment of exposition, through which it 
is sometimes extremely difficult to find out what certain 
authors of the new school intend to hold, and what they mean 
to relinquish. 

Mr. Mill divides his subject into four chapters, as they 
treat respectively of Production, Distribution, Interchange, 
and Consumption. Perhaps the third of these might have 
been omitted and placed under the fourth, as interchange is 
but one of the steps in the process of consumption: still we 
should be the last to recommend the sacrifice of perspicuity 
to the attainment of a vain simplicity in arrangement, and 
therefore, although Say has set the example of the division 
which we have now suggested, we have no fault to find with 
our author for adopting a different one. 

The first chapter is very brief, and-not very remarkable 
for information, or even.common sense. Mr, Mill tells us, 
for example, that “ labour produces its desired effeets only 
by conspiring with the Jaws of nature ;’ and that “ there is 
no' commodity, or thing produced for consumption, which 
labour effects in any other way than by co-operating with 
the laws of nature.” Now, we have simply to ask this phi- 
losophical economist, what is the luw of nature which con- 
spires with the artist when he makes a wig? or what law of 

nature it is that co-operates with the slater when he mounts 
to the top of a house, with a load of slates balanced on’ his 
head? But wigs and houses perhaps are not the commodities 
which are “ produced for consumption.” Well, let us take 
sn example from Mr. Mill himself. Man, he assures us, 

can do nothing more than produce motion :” and that the 

Properties of matter perform all the rest... “ In strictness 
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of speech it is matter itself which produces the effects.” All 
that man can do is to place the objects of nature in a certain 
position. ‘“ The taylor when he makes a coat, the farmer 
when he produces corn, do the same things exactly.” ‘‘ Each 
makes motions: and the properties of matter do the rest.” 
‘* It would be absurd to ask, to which of any two effects the 
properties of matter contribute the most ; seeing they con- 
tribute every thing, after certain portions of matter are 
placed in a certain position.” 

This being the case, would Mr. Mill have the goodness to 
tell us what, after the taylor has ‘‘ made all his motions,” 
with needle and with goose, remains to be done by the said 
“ properties of matter.” 

The taylor and the farmer, says he, ‘‘ do the same things 
exactly. Each makes motions, and the properties of matter 
do the rest.” When a coat is finished, and has had the last 
‘“* motion” given it, by being sent home, we know no other 
effect likely to be nn a upon it by the properties of 
matter, but that of wearing it into holes: an event which 
will at least prove that the commodity ‘‘ produced for con- 
sumption by labour, conspiring with the laws of nature,” is 
bona fide a consumable commodity. 

This is, it will be owned, most arrant trifling; but it is, 
notwithstanding, the kind of trifling in which Mr. Mill 
chooses to indulge, under the semblance of deep thinking, 
and of a piercing philosophical discrimination ; and it is be- 
sides the very species of trifling which we encounter from 
time to time in the works of sume grave authors who affect 
great powers of abstraction, and in certain periodical publi- 
cations which by dint of mere effrontery have induced the 
public to listen. What possikle analogy is there between 
the motions made by a farmer -and those made by a taylor, in 
reference tu the qualities or endowments of matter? The 
motion of sowing brings seed in contact with the prolific 
powers of the soil prepared to receive, and in due time ve 
getation follows according to the established laws of nature: 
and in this case, there can be no doubt but that man comes 
to praee the raw productions of the earth by co-operating 
with the laws, the powers, or the qualities of matter which have 
just been specified. When the farmer has done all that he 
can do, the great work is still to begin: he has merely per 
formed certain conditions, or as Mr. Mill would express it, 
made certain motions, as preparatory to that wonderful pro 
cess by which the flelds bring forth some thirty, some sixty, 
and some an bundred.fold. When he has done so much, 
however, “ the properties of matter do the rest.” Such is 
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the constitution of nature, and experience has taught us to 
avail ourselves more and more of the benefaction which it 
conveys. But what connection has all this with tayloring ? 
The motions made by that order of workmen are not prepa- 
ratory; they do not invite the co-operation of the laws of 
nature: ae in a word, when they have finished their toil, 
there is nothing left for the. “‘ properties of matter to do.” 
So much for the author’s most original and luminous views 
on the interesting subject of production. 

After production explained as above, comes distribution. 
The whole annual produce of the country it is well known, is 
divided among landlords, labourers, and capitalists, and 
hence the natural distribution of the proceeds to these three 
classes under the names of rent, wages, and profits. 

Regarding the first of these particulars, namely rent, we 
have here an epitome of Mr. Ricardo’s notions, unaccompa- 
nied, however, by the absurd inferences which that author 
draws from his singular hypothesis on this subject. Mr. 
Mill generally speaking, confines himself to the theoretical 
part of the system, and does not, like the author now named, 
address to the landholder any practical considerations, rela- 
tive to his particular interests as a receiver of rents, nor 
inform him that, as his success implies the ruin of every 
other class of men, all improvements in agriculture ought to 
be discouraged by bim, and all fair means adopted to render 
the soil as unfruitful as possible. ‘The same principle is, no 
doubt, involved in the following axiom given at page 16, 
namely, thut ‘‘ rent increases in proportion as the effect of 
the capital successively bestowed upon the land decreases ;” 
but Mr. Mill wisely leaves it to the shrewdness of the land- 
lord to supply himself with the valuable practical inference 
that, the Teen productive the capital is whick is expended by 
the farmer on his fields, the better for him who is to draw 
the rent of these fields! ‘The wisdom which arrives to such 
conclusions is unquestionably worthy of the system which 
describes the “ laws of nature as conspiring with a taylor to 
make a coat.” 

All men of sense, or we ought rather to say, all men who 
condescend to use ordinary language on ordinary subjects, 
describe rent as being the difference between the cost of 
producing a crop, and the price at which that crop is sold; 
vr, as Mr. Malthus expresses it, “ the excess of price above 
the cost of production.” An acre, for example, yields, we 

shall say, four quarters of wheat, and the wages of the la- 
bourers joined to the usual return on the farmer's capital, 
amount, we shall suppose to three quarters; in which case, 
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the rent payable to the landlord, will be one quarter. Or 
in money, at 60/. per quarter, the landlord will receive 3l. 
per acre, whilst 91. will go to repay the cultivator for his 
advances of capital, whether fixed or circulating, by means 
of which the crop was raised. 

On this very simple principle it will be easily understood 
how the rent should rise in proportion as the demand for 
agricultural produce increases, and also in proportion to the 
discoveries which are made for saving labour in agricultural 
operations : for in the first place, prices, it is very clear, will 
get up in proportion as corn is more and more wanted ; and 
secondly, as rent is the excess of price above the cost of 
production, the cheaper the corn is raised by the farmer, 
that excess will of course, be greater: in other words, the | 
rent will be augmented by the whole amount of saving on 
the cost of labour. We need not add, that we are here 
— without any reference to leases ; during the cur- 
rency of which the farmer enjoys all the advantages arising 
both from the increased demand, and also from such inven- 
tions in machinery or otherwise as save labour, and aid the 
. productiveness of the soil, 

Upon the same simple principle it will be understood h 
an encreasing population should be one of the chief means 
of augmenting rent, as being the main cause of encreased 
demand for agricultural produce; and how, that generall 
speaking, the exchangeable value of corn like that of a 
other commodities, is regulated by the proportion which the 
supply bears to the demand, and consequently that the 
higher this exchangeable value is in ordiary circumstances 
of wages and capital, the higher will rents be found to rise. 
In a word, the price of corn rises in proportion to the demand 
for it, and the rent of corn land rises in proportion to the 
price of corn. And if to this we add, what bas been already 
more than once stated, that rent is the excess of price above 
the cost of production, we shall have a clear view of the whole 
matter, given too on principles admitted by all men, and 
which all men may understand. 

But Messrs. Ricardo, Mill, and their followers are not 
content to use common language on common subjects... “ 
prefer expressions which have the air of paradox, 
which from their obscurity only, confound the understanding 
of their readers. On this subject for instance, they maintain 
that there is in all countries some portion of land under cul 
tivation, which pays no rent at all: such land merely rem 
nerates the capitalist for his out-lay in labour and machinery: 
in short, it merely repays the cost of production. ‘‘ Rest, 
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therefore, is the difference (says Mr. M.) between the return 
yielded to that portion of capital which is employed upon 
the land with the least effect, and that which is yielded to 
all the other portions employed upon it with a greater effect.” 

This, we grant, is in one sense tantamount to saying that 
rent is the excess of price above the cost of production ; and 
taken in this view, the expression is only objectionable on 
account of its perplexing obscurity, and the unnecessary 
implication of a questionable fact. It may for instance be 
denied that there is any where a single acre of land, under 
cultivation, which does not pay some rent, either in the 
form of an actual return above the expense of raising its 
produce, or in the value added to the land itself, by means 
of culture and improvement. But it will not be denied by any 
man who understands the subject, that rent is the excess of 


price above the cost of production, whether that rent be 


half a crown per acre, or ten pounds. 

Nor, if the doctrine be taken practically, will its bad ef- 
fects be confined to mere inconvenience of expression ; for, 
as has been hinted above, it is capable of a very absard and 
most injurious application when explained, as Mr. Ricardo 
has.actaally explained it, in connection with the interests of 
landed proprietors. ‘These persons, as we have already ob- 
served, are requested to believe that the less productive the 
soil proves, under the hands of the farmer, and the smaller 
the return received from the expenditare of capital made 
upon it, the richer will they become, and the more rapidly 
will their rents increase! we are ata loss to know which of 
the ‘‘ laws of nature conspire” to do this; but, were it not 
that the authors of whom we speak, are respected in_ their 
generation as true and enlightened: patriots, we should ima- 
gine that they had conspired to put down common sense, 
and turn the heads of our landlords. 

It is amazing to observe how far an absurd hypothesis will 
carry sensible men wrong. ‘The:most unthinking agricul- 
tarist will.tell you that he pays rent for land, because it is 
the property of land to yield .a retarn considerably above 
the whebe amount of the expense which he incurs in raising 
acrop upon it; and moreover that he calculated what he 
could afford for rent by measuring as nearly as possible the 
excess of the return to be’ exported above the expence to 
be incurred. Rent, therefore, is a remuneration, or it may 
be a bonus, for the loan of a proddctive instrament, Fertility 
of soil and a favourable climate accordingly, are to be con- 
sidered as gifts of Providence, and regarded to their full 
extent as the natural riches of every country which happens 
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to be blessed with them. But no, says Mr. Mill; ‘‘ the por- 
tion which goes in the shape of rent to the landlord, and is 
over and weer that return which is made to tlie whole of 
the capital and labour employed upon the land, is, in fact, the 
result of an accident.” ‘‘ It is as if that portion were - 
miracle rained down upon the possessor of the land whic 
yielded it!” “‘ It is to be considered as the accidental pro- 
duct of a particular virtue!” That is to say, — reader, 
you are henceforth to regard richness of soil as a miracle, 
and the superior fruitfulness of one piece of ground com- 
pared with another less fruitful, as the “result of an accident, 
and an abundant crop in a fertile field as the accidental pro- 
duct of a particular virtue.” 

We are perfectly aware all along of the plain simple truth 
which is concealed and buried under this mass of technical 
jargon. Itis neither more nor less than that the richest land 
yields the best rent, and that this advantage available to the 
particular landlord is owing tv the accident of his land be- 
ing better than his neighbour’s. If all land were equally 
prodactive, and enjoyed a local situation, in all respects 
omen favourable, the rent would no doubt be as near as 
possible equal; but if, on the contrary, there should be, as 
there actually is, a difference in the productive qualities of 
land, is there no way of accounting for the difference of 
rent, on the simplest of all principles, and without com- 
paring it to a portion of wealth rained down, as it were at 
the instant, by miraculous interposition ? 

It is one of the drawbacks attending Mr. Mill's determi- 
nation not to refer to authorities ; that he states his opinions 
as if nobody besides himself had ever written on Political 
Economy, and, of course, passes over all the reasonings of 
the best writers opposed to his fown views, just as if 
they had never] been published. We are astonished that 
he could say all that he has said on the subject of rent, with- 
out once alluding to the powerful arguments of Mr. Malthus 
in reply to Sismondi and Ricardo; who, like Mr. Mill, re- 
gard rent in all circumstances, as an accident, instead of as- 
cribing it, in peopled countries at least, to that particular 
circumstance which may be said to distinguish the products 


of the soil from all other products, their power, namely, of 


maintaining more labour than what was employed in pro- 
ducing them ; or, in other words the property of yielding a 
surplus over and above the cost expended on their produc- 
tion. Such of our readers as wish to see this interesting 
question discussed in the plain intelligible and ordinary lan- 
guage of human life, and the opinions of our modern econo: 
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mists in regard to it, placed in their true point of view, will 
find their trouble amply rewarded by perusing the first six 
sections of the Third Chapter of Malthus’ Principles of Poli- 


We shall drop the subject therefore after making a few re- 


marks (which we do more for the purpuse of amusement 


than of science) on Mr. Mill's statements in support of the 
favourite opinion of his school, that there actually is, in every 
agricultural country, a portion of land which pays no rent. 
There is, it is admitted even by himself, a sort of prima facie 
objection to this abstract tenet, which appears in the well- 
known fact, that nobody will give even their poorest land 
to be used without some sort of return in the name of rental. 
Dr. Smith too mentions that in his day, when land was not 
so much in request as at present, the most'barren moors in 
Scotland and Norway paid something to the landlord. Our 
author nevertheless seems willing to deny this in effect. Un- 
like his countrymen, in general, he is ever impatient at the 


estimated value of his native hills and mosses. 


Surely, 


says he, ‘‘ it.cannot be so much as pretended, that the rent 
paid for the barren muuntains of Scotland is any thing but a 
trifle; an evanescent quantity when we speak of any mode- 
rate extent.” If it were, he adds, ‘* about one penny ‘per 
acre, this would bear so small a portion to the cost of culti- 
vation, which would not be less than several pounds per 
acre, that it would little affect the truth of the conclusion we 
have endeavoured to establish.” We leave it to Mr. Mill 
to determine what the cost of cultivating an acre of Ben Ne- 
vis, for example, would amount to, and to what extent the 
‘laws of nature” would kt “with the agriculturist in 


raising a crop onit, or any suc 


low priced land ;” observing, 


meanwhile, that he must be sorely pressed for facts to make 
out his case, when he instances in suppert of it the “ burren” 
mountains of Scotland, at a penny an acre, and then 
gravely proceeds to talk of cultivating the’ said barren 
mountains, acre after acre, at the cost of “ several pounds” 


each. . 


Our learned and most perspicacious author, is, nutwith- 
standing, too ingenuous to conceal that, amidst all the tri- 
umph of his successful demonstration, the fact of a rental 
even at a penny per acre dves indeed annoy him : inasmuch, 
as in order to be metaphysically exact, he must make con- 
stant corrections and allowances, whilst calculating the re- 
turns to labour and capital, afforded by the abundant 
raised on the said “ barren mountains.” He would fain 


leave out the penny, and even hints that “a very slight ad- 
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vantage in simplifying our va on the subject, would 
justify us in that omission.’ penny, however, must 
not be left out, and the correction rendered necessary by 
the existence of that paltry trifle must indubitably be iutro- 
duced, in order to insure the metaphysical accuracy of the 
conclusion. What then! Why the mountains themselves 
must be given up. ‘* There is,” exclaims Mr. Mill, with 
the tone of a man who is certain of keeping the ground he 
is about to occupy, “there is land, such as the sands of 
Arabia, which yield nothing!” This happy reference sets 
the question at rest; for the desert of Arabia being an 
‘agricultural country,” and very populous, and new fand 
being constantly in request, it affords a very suitable illustra- 
tion of the progress of rents, profits, and wages, in such a 
country as England. And may we not derive a strong and 
abiding ng proof of the soundness of the hypothesis, which as- 
sumes that there is land in “ every agricultural country” 
which pays no rent, from the remarkable circumstance that 
the sands of Arabia, “which yield nothing,” is the only 
part of the world which affords an indisputable example of 
that important fact! 

The following paragraph so far exceeds our comprehen- 
sion, that we presume not to conjecture the object which it 
was meant to serve. We therefore entreat the Compositor 


to give itin large letter, that it may at least be read with 
greater ease. 


** Even where the land is not absolutely barren, and where 
there is still something for the more hardy of the usefal ani- 
mals to pick up, it is not to be allowed ‘that rent is the ne- 
cessary consequence. It ought to be remembered that 
these cattle are capital, and that the land must afford eno 
not only to make the return for that capital, but to pay tor 
the tendance of the cattle, of which in such situations they 
require, especially in winter, no inconsiderable portion. 
Unless the land yields all this, and something more, ° ‘it 
cannot, it is obvious, yield any rent.” 

In the name of common sense, what is meant by ex 
from land a return for the cattle, which, as cupital, “are 
placed upon it? Were the animals minced down dnd 
spread as manure over the face of the soil, we could arrive 
at some conception as to the mode, at least, in tei aa 
capital had been expended ; and might also be pre 
understand the nature of the voter expected BY Fin bo 
made that sacrifice. As matters stand Mat present, we ~ 
knowledge ourselves completely posed ; unable e make 
out how cattle grazing in a field are to be considered as ca 
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pital laid out upon that field; or how the mere act of de- 
vouring the few plants which spring up, ona given piece 
of moorland, is to be considered such an extreme favour as 
to entitle the owner of the beasts, whose teeth were employed 
in that office, to look for a remuneration. There is a mys- 

here which the present state of human knowledge does 
not allow us to penetrate. Even Mr. Ricardo, the most pa- 
radoxical of all economists, must stand aghast at the terms 
of the above problem. It puts his hundred-year machine 
to the blush. In one word, until we shall be satisfied that 
a peasant is entitled to a reward for supplying himself with 
turf and wood, gratis, from the moss or the forest of his 
rich neighbour, we must continue to remain in the dark, as 
to the ground of the claim which a drover has upon a field, 
for having had the goodness to graze his cattle therein. 

‘ J, therefore,” says Mr. Mill, “‘ conclude with assurance, 
that in the natural state of things, in every agricultural 
country, one portion of the capital employed upon the land 
pays no rent.” 

Suffice it to say at parting, in return for the amusing de- 
tails we have had, that this is a point not worth disputi 
about, which, though it would be difficult to condescen 
upon any particular instance of it, may notwithstanding 
be true in some. But what would be the value of the best 
authenticated case ? The cost of producing corn in one or 
even two fields does not afford a measure of the cost of produc- 
tion in all other fields or farms ; and, of course, the only ex- 
— of the doctrine of rent which will apply to all 

elds and farms, and countries, circamstanced like our own, 
is the one used by Mr. Malthus; namely, that rent consists 
of the excess of price above the cost of production, —_ 

From rent the author passes to wages; and this latter 
topic naturally leads him to the controverted ground of po- 
pulation, On all these subjects there is perhaps more of 


_ abstract discussion than is altogether suitable for an. ele- 


mentary book, but, it gives us pleasure to add, that the 
reasonings and the conclusions throughout are founded on 
just principles, and are upon the whole so clearly expressed 
as to be perfectly intelligible to an attentive reader. No 
one, we think, will question the soundness of the following 
corollary, derived from the views explained and established 
by the author, namely, that, ‘‘ other things remaining the 
same, if the ratio which capital and population bear to one 
another remains the same, wages will remain the satne; if 
the ratio which capital bears to population encreases, Wages 
will rise ; if the ratio which population bears to capital in- 
creases, wages will fall.” 
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As to the eaact measure of fecundity among women, we 
presume not to question the result of Mr. Mill's experience. 
The “ laws of nature,” and even the ** properties of matter” 
have more to do in this case than in the fabrication of a coat, 
after the taylor has ‘* made his motions ;” we therelure leave 
the determination of the matter to those who have noted 
most carefully the real state of facts. ‘* There is,” says our 
author, ** time for ten births, which may be regarded as_ not 
mere than the number natural to the female of the human 
species ;" he therefore concludes that, in the most favour- 
uble circumstances, every woman might have ten children. 
Leaving, however, such hypothetical conclusions, we may 
vbserve that there can be no longer any doubt that popula- 
tion increases very rapidly, wherever the whaning class 
enjoys abundance of food, security, and a healthy climate, 
and consequently that the rate at which the inhabitants of 
any country ure found to increase, depends very closely upon 
the real wages of labour, the necessaries, the comforts 
‘given in return for bodily exertion. 

in the section on profits, Mr. Mill relapses into the heresy 
of his sect, by confounding the cost of production with ex- 
changeable value—than which, practically speaking, no 
two things can be more different. ‘‘ When the same quantity 
of labour and capital,” sdys{the author, nearly in the words 
of Mr. Ricardo, “ is employed upon two commodities, they 
will exchange for one another : in other words the exchange- 
able value of the one is equal to that of the other.” Now, 
instead of this tevhnical impertinence, were Mr. Mill to 
consult the actual state of the corn-market at the present 
moment, and compare it with the cloth market, or with that 
of any other acaaiiine which is in a prosperous condition, 
he would meet with a complete refutation of bis absurd opi- 
nions, In the transactions of the buyer and seller in these 
great departments, the cost of production is never once 
thought of, as the basis of exchangeable or market value. 
Taat cost will no doubt ultimately, after the lapse, perhaps, 
vf several years, determine the quantity brought to market, 
so as to obtain the ordinary return for the capital and labour 
expended ; but, so difficult is it to remove capital from one 
employment to another, and to change the habits and re- 
sidence of workmen, that nothing is more common than for 
farmers and other capitalists to continue in their line of bu- 
siness, long after the cost of producing their commodities 
has ceased to be the measure of their exchangeable value. 
It is useless, therelor», to state as a first principle in an ele- 
mentary work a position, which is constantly opposed by the 
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experience of every man engaged in trade; for the condition 
of things contemplated by thetheorist, and upon which be 
groands his conclusions, is very seldom the condition of 
things in which the merchant buys and sells. And, at all 
events, the principle assumed by such writers as Mr. Mill 
is not the principle which determines the exchangeable value 
of any given commodity, at any given moment; that value 
being in all cases determined hy the proportion which the 
supply of the commodity bears to the demand for it, when 
the holder and the wanter meet in the market. 

Neither is it practically true that the rate of profits de- 
termines wages, or that the rate of wages determines pro- 
fits. Itis admitted, of course, that ‘when any thing is di- 
vided wholly between two parties, that which regulates the 
share of the one regulates ulso the share of the other ;” and, 
it is further admitted, that, if the amount of the suid thin 
be determinate and unalterable, the doctrine now inateitplaled 
is placed beyond the reach of all rational contradiction. If 
the article to be divided consists of twelve specific portions, 
as, for example, the number of pence in a shilling, it is very 
evident that if the one party get seven, the other can get 
ouly five, and if the former should insist upon eight, the 
latter must rest satisfied with four. If, however, the sub- 
ject of partition admits of increase, and diminution in its 
actual amount, so as to contain as many of those specific 
portions as fourteen or even sixteen, und to be reducible to 
so few as eight or ten, it will then follow, in the one extreme 
case, that the division will afford an increased dividend to 
both claimants ; and, in the other extreme case, that both 
will have to put up with a diminished one. Now, this 
supposition, as every practical person knows, illustrates the 
principle according to which wages and profits are actually 
determined from year to year and from month to month ; and 
no admission will be more readily made by such a person, 
than that wages and profits more frequently rise together 
and fall together, than rise and fall alternately. Owing to 
an increased demand, any given manufactured commodity 
may bring, in the market, sixteen of the hypothetical parts, 
or from a failure of demand, it may for a time fall to ten; 
and, in such circumstances, the proportion of loss or gain» 
which will be awarded to’ labour or capital respectively, 
will in general be determined by the state of market for 
these articles. Ifthese are in abundance, rather than go idle 
the workmen will submit to a diminution of wages, and 
rather than suspend the use of his capital, the master will 
§° on at redaced profits. If both can easily change for the 
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better, the unprofitable manufacture will be speedily aban- 
doned. 

These observations, we need not remark, apply to the ordi- 
nary state of things, in a country where capital and popula- 
tion have attained their usual level. In newly peopled coun- 
tries, the rule is somewhat different, inasmach as capital 
being in most instances scarce, compared with the demand for 
it, profits will necessarily be high at first: and as, in these 
circumstances, the whole annual produce of the land is 
divided between the labourer and the capitalist, the high rate 
of profit will, no doubt, occasion a comparative depression 
in the rate at which labour is remunerated. In the simple 
condition of things now supposed, when the exertions of men 
are confined to the procuring of the necessaries of life, labour 
and capital will be found to advance at a different, and some- 
times a very unequal pace; and as, at all the varying rates of 
progress, each will find an encreasing return, in proportion as 
the demand for it exceeds the supply, so it will according! 
be found to happen that the one will alternately encroach 
upon the other. As society advances, both profits and wages 
fall in actual amount: sometimes the one tohis the lead, and 
sometimes the other; and their fall in rate or comparative 
amount is determined by the degree in which capital and 
population keep pace with each other. The principle is 
therefore extremely simple as far as it respects the distribu- 
tion of the produce of laboar and capital between the 
labourer and the capitalist in the beginning of society; butit 
does not apply, with equal simplicity, to the exchange of the 
ere of different kinds of labour and different capitals in a 

arge manufacturing country. The great regulating principle 
of supply and demand almost supersedes, in the actual 
practice of commerce, all reference to the simple elements of 
cost—and profits and wears depend upon price, instead of 
price depending, as Mr. Mill would have it, upon profits and 
wages. It is therefore not a little surprising that, having eyes 
to see and ears to hear, he should maintain in the present 
deranged state of exchangeable values that “‘ the rate of 
rofits, or the ratio which the value of that which is received 
y the capitalist bears to the value of the capital, depends 
analy epee wages.” This being the case, we must conclade 
that ow returns to farming capital, at the present mo; 
ment, is wholly owing to the excessively high wages given to 
the farm labourer, and not at all to the supposed fact that the 
supply of corn has more than overtaken the demand ! 
e main source of error in the reasoning of Mr. Mill, 
appears to arise from his allowing too little effect to the prin- 
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ciple of demand and supply, and ascribing too mach force to 
the correcting tendeucy connected with the cost of produc- 
tion. He admits (page 68) that ‘‘ the relative value of com- 
modities, or in othes words, the quantity. of one which 
exchanges for a given quantity of another, depends upon 
demand and supply in the first instance; but upon cost of 
production ultimately ; and hence, in accuratelanguage, upon 
cost of production, entirely,” Now, it is very clear, that this 
is seizing by strong means a point which would not be con- 
ceded to him ; for if it be admitted that demand and supply 
determines the exchangeable value of commodities in the first 
instance, how. can the cost of premeune be said, “ in accu- 
rate language,” to doit entirely? The truth seems to be, that 
the market price of all commodities vibrates to a certain dis- 
tance on each side of the cost price, is directed by the com- 
petition of capital to settle there as the point of rest, but 
is constantly disturbed by the varying relation which the 
quantity at market bears to the number of those who wish to 
purchase. But we have dwelt too long on this subject, which 
is only darkened and perplexed by the repetition of verbal 
niceties, contemptible in the view of practical men, and of 
very little use to those who endeavour to estimate their. mean- 
ing for the purposes of science. 

‘tn the Third Chapter, which treats of ‘‘ Interchange,” 
there is a good deat of information, more valuable however to 
the man of business than to the student. The Sections on 
Foreign trade, Money, Paper-money, and the Exchange, are 
not, properly speaking, elementary; but, on the contrary, enter 
fully into the practical details of commerce, of mercantile 
payments, and the balance of trade. The reasoning which 
pervades this part of the book, manifests not only talent but 
much attentive observation; and leads us to conclude that, 
were Mr. Mill to throw aside some of his theoretical absur- 
dities, he could write a treatise on what might be called the 
Philosophy of Merchandize, to much better purpose than he 
will ever make up books for the use of schools. 

The arguments employed for a free trade in corn, (under 
the article Bounties) are nugatory in the extreme, and have 
often been successfully answered. ‘There would assuredly be 
neither wisdom nor policy in the measure which wouldrender | 
this kingdom aw, to any great extent, on the growth 
of foreign nations for an article so indispensably necessary. to 
our existence as corn. And passing over that consideration, 
is the agriculture of the country a matter of such trivial im- 
portance, that its interests should he sacrificed for the chance 
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spinning -jennies, or of erecting around our oy towns, att 
additional namber of steam-engines ? It is, no doubt, a good 
rule, in general, to let capital and enterprise exert themselves 
wherever they can do it with the best effect, and to bu 
things where they are to be bad at the lowest price; but aif 
rules have exceptions, and we continue to think, notwith- 
standing Mr. Mill’s reasoning and authority, that the protec- 
tion given to the domestic grower of corn, is founded in just 
and liberal views of national advantage. ‘The grounds of this 
opinion we have given on several occasions, and need not now 
repeat them. 

We have only one other topic to review; one, indeed, 
which constitutes a principal branch of the new doctrine, and 
which is here very ingeniously but most sophistically handled 
by our author. We allude to the tenet held by several 
modern writers, particularly by Mr. Mill, M. Say, and Mr. 
Ricardo, viz. that, as commodities always exchange for com- 
modities, the supply will always be equal to the demand, and 
of course, there never can be an overstocked market, or what 
is called a glut of any one article, except when there is 4 
simultaneous and corresponding deficiency in some other 


article. ‘Ihe doctrine is stated by Mr. Mill in the following 
terms. 


* In whatever shape any part of the annual produce has come 
into the hand of any man, if he propose to consume no of it 
himself, he wishes to dispose of the whole ; and the whole, there- 
fore, becomes matter of supply : if he consumes a part, he wishes to 
dispose of all the rest, ad all the rest becomes matter of suppl : 

“ As every man’s demand, therefore, is equal to that 0 the 
annual — or of the property generally, which he has to dis- 

of, and each man’s supply is exactly the same thing, the 
supply and demand of every individual are of necessity equal. 

* Demand and supply are terms related in a peculiar manner. 
A commodity, which 1s supplied, is always, at same time, @ 
commodity which is the instrument of demand. A commodity, 
which is the inetrument of demand, is always, at the same time, & 
commodity added to the stock of supply. Every commodity is 
always at one and the same time matter of d and matter of 
supply. Of two men who perform an exchange, the one does not 
come with only a supply, the other with only a demand; each of 
them comes with both a demand anda supply. The supply which 
he brings is the instrument of his demand; and his demand and 
supply are of course exactly equal to one another. 

** But if the demand and supply of individual are al 
equal to one another, the and supply of all the indivi 
in the nation, taken aggregately, must be equal. Whatever there 
fore be the amount of the annual produce, it never ean exceed the 
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amount of the annual demand. The whole of the annual produce 
is divided into a number of shares equal to that of the people to 
whom it is distributed. The whole of the demand is equal to as 
much of the whole of the shares as the owners do not keep for their 
own consumption. But the whole of the shares is equal to the 
whole of the produce. The demonstration therefore is complete.’ 


We repeat once more the expression of our regret that Mr. 
Mill has found it convenient to refer to no other writer who 
has treated of these subjects, and to — to no specific ob- 
jections made to his own opinions. He could not possibly 
have brought forward in his work Mr. Malthus’ excellent 
reasoning on this head, and ventured in the same chapter, to 
defend the sophistry by which he himself endeavours to blind- 
fold his readers. 

As to the question at issue,.can there, we ask, be an 
thing more absurd than to assert that the demand possessed by 
every individual, is always equal to his aupply, when it may 
happen that nobody wants the thing which alone constitutes 
that supply. Ifthe people of Great Britain require annually 
10,000,000 of hats, the holders of hats to that amount possess 
a supply to make good, or render effectual, their demand to 
the full extent of the market value of these articles; but if, by 
any improvement in machinery, the same labour and capital 
shall produce 40,000,000 of hats, the holders of nearly three- 
fourths of these could not be said to have a demand equal to 
their supply, because the commodity in which their only 
supply consists, is one for which there is no market, and of 

course no return. Instead of the hypothetical case now 
given, let us take the actual condition of the cotton manufac- 
tures, all over the kingdom, during three or four years imme- 
diately after the peace, and the proof of the principle just 
stated, will be found equally convincing. The supply so far 
exceeded the demand, that immense warehouses and lofts 
were stuffed full of goods, which, to the manufacturer's sad 
experience, afforded a striking refutation of Mr. Mill’s hypo- 
thesis, that the effectual demand of a holder is always equal 
to his share of the annual produce. Listen with wonder to 
Mr. Mill's explanation. Though it be undeniable “ that the 
demand which every man brings, is equal to the supply which 
he brings, he may not find in the market the sort of purchaser 
which he wants. No man may have come desiring that sort 
of commodity of which he has to dispose. It is not the less 
necessarily true, that he came with a demand equal to his 


supply ; for he wanted something in return for the goods 
whe he brought.” yr f 
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There is an enigma in the expression:—the demand is 
equal to the supply, says he; let that be granted; but if the 
supply, owing to the state of the market, be equal to nothing, 
what is the demand equal to? Ifa man bring a commodity to 
a market open, he does not find ‘ the sort of purchaser he 
wants,” and to which ‘no man may have come desiring that 
sort of commodity of which he has to dispose ;” to what, we 
ask once more, does the exchangeable value of the commo- 
dity really amount? ‘The man may, to use Mr. Mill’s lan. 
guage, ‘‘ want something in return for the goods which he 
has bought; but if nobody wants the goods, he may wait long 
enough for the ‘retarn,” and find, to his cost, that his 
supply, however ample, does not constitute an effectual 
demand upon the commodities which he wished to carry 
home. Ile who goes to a market with goods which no one 
will buy, cannot, of course, be a purchaserin that market; 
and whatever may be the portien of the annual produce which 
he happens to possess, he is, practically speaking, as poor as 
if not the smallest fraction had fallen to his share. It is un- 
necessary to add, after this, that the whole theory is founded 
on a false assumption, inconsistent at once with the sound 
principles of political economy, and with the actual ex- 
perience of mankind. 

If, indeed, the total amount of the annual produce of the 
country were divided into two equal parts to be exchanged, the 
one for the other, it is obvious that the demand and supply 
being equal, the one would countervail the other. But com- 
modities are not so divided nor assorted. Year after year, 
there is a discrepancy between the supply and the demand, ia 
numerous articles, a deficiency of one anda glut of another: 
and the attempt to equalize them, by an increased production 
of what lacks, and a diminished quantity of that which 
abounds, has sometimes no other effect than to augment the 
distance by which they are separated. Nor are commoditi¢é 
always exchanged for commodities, as is assumed by Mr. 
Mill, bat very often for labour, productive and unproductive; 
and no article-which is brought to market in these days, ® 
more liable to variations, both in the supply and the remune- 
ration bestowed upon them, than the time and the exertion @ 
the human being, which must, of course, affect with cor 
responding uncertainty, the things for which they a 
exchanged. It is, in short, well observed by Mr. Malthus, 
that “if commodities were only to be compared and ¢é 
changed with each other, then indeed it would be trae thal 
ii they were all increased in their proper proportions to any & 

tent, they would continue to bear among themselves the sam 
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relative value,” and consequently, he who possessed any given 
portion of any given commodity, would enjoy an effectual 
demand over any other commodity to the full value of the one 
he possessed ; and in this case, assuredly, every man’s effectual 
demand would be equal to his actual supply. But, if we 
compare commodities, as we ought to compare them, with 
the nambers and wants of the consumers, then, a great in- 
crease of produce, in any one department, must infallibly oo- 
casion a diminution of exchangeable value, and derange the 
equilibrium of supply and demand as determined by the cost 
of production. 

We take leave of Mr. Mill with some regard for his‘talents, 
but with very little respect for his opinions as an economist. 
His ‘‘ School-Book” is a compound of absurdity, as far as 
principle is concerned—a manual which could have no other 
effect in the hands of a student, but to bewilder his judgment, 
and fill his mouth with paradoxes, We recommend it not. 


EN ee TNE 


~ 


Art. IV. The peculiar Difficulties of the Clergy in India. 

A Sermon preached at the Second Visitation of the Lord 
‘Bishop of Calcutta at St. Thomas's Church, Bombay, 
on Manden, March 5th, 1821. By the Rev. Thomas 
Robinson, A.M. Chaplain of Poona.  8vo. pp. 24, 
Rivingtons. 1821. 


Ir a new proof was now required, of the practical good re- 

sulting from our Episcopal Polity and discipline, it would be 

furnished by the Church in India. Let any dispassionate 

and considerate man compare that branch of our establish- 

ment, as it now exhibits itself to his view in its growing ex- 

ertions, its continually increasing moral influence, and its 

united character, with the state to which it was reduced when 

the Bishop of Calcutta first took possession of his See, and 

he will require no further evidence on the subject. We are 

perfectly ready to admit, that, before that period, many va- 

laable clergymen had devoted their talents, and the best 

portion of their lives to a conscientious discharge of their pro- , 
lessional duties in those regions. But, acting without concert, 

Without encouragement, without support; with no superior 

'o advise, no authority to controul their labours, or direct 

them to one common end, the benefits resulting from their 

services were necessarily ong to the narrow sphere of 
L 
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their own individual exertions, and they must have been too 
often mortified by the conviction, that, as far as respected the 
advancement of religious knowledge, or the promotion of re- 
ligious practice in the world, they had almost ‘ laboured in 
vain, and spent their strength for nought.” And, while the 
few scattered clergy of that vast territory were thus wearing 
out their lives to little profit; the Church, of which they 
were the only representatives, bad scarcely a local habita 
tion or a name in India. Its influence over the public mind 
was absolutely nothing, even among its professed members; 
and its existence as a Church was unknown to the natives, 
The alteration which has already taken place in all these re- 
spects, is happily notorious ; and though the obstacles which 
yet remain to be surmounted, are such as no mind, less active 
and energetic than that which has already achieved so much, 
would venture to encounter ; yet, when we consider what has 
been already done, and how signally the blessing of Provi- 
dence has seemed to rest upon the pious work, we are 
sanguine in our hopes, that, under the same Divine pro- 
tection, all the benevolent wishes of the excellent Bishop 
will be realized, and all his plans accomplished. 

The Sermon before us is a gratifying proof that, amo 
the clergy over whom he presides, are to be found men, fully 
able to estimate the peculiar duties of their situation, and 
fully prepared to discharge them. And it is with unfeigned 
pleasure that we call the attention of our readers to this, 
among the other promising first-fruits of Episcopal super- 
intendance in that most important part of the British do- 
minions. | 

Mr. Robinson has chosen for his text the following very 
appropriate passage from the Epistle of St. James.. Be 
patient therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord. 
Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious Sruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive the early 
and the latter rain. Be ye also patient ; stablish your hearts: 
Sor the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. James v. 7, 8. 

After ne the spirit and purport of the Apostle’s 
language, he observes that, though the Christian Chureh 
does not now labour under the pressure of external persecu 


tion, the admonitions of the text can never be unseasonable 
to its members. 


“ The Christian Church must ever be militant upon earth ; for, 
though it may have triumphed over external opposition, it has 
other foes to vanquish, and other difficulties to surmount. Thes 
trials will vary with the political events of the world, and above all 
with the spirit and genius of the age. And, however we may dit- 
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guise the truth from ourselves, the difficulties that assail the Church, 
even in times of prosperity and peace, are neither few nor 
trifling.” P. 10. 


From this general and obvieus application of the text, he 
goes on to point out those circumstances connected with 
their professional duties in that country, which seem to 
render the admonition of the Apostle peculiarly appropriate 
to his hearers. | 

One of the first apehe, apses which a clergyman meets 
with ut his entrance upon his duties, is the disinclination of 
the world around him, to admit the real value of his ministry. 
Deeply impressed, himself, with the awful responsibility de- 
volved upon him, by the sacred character which he has un- 
dertaken to sustain, of an ambassador of Christ; and of its 
incalculable importance to society at large, when.its duties 
are properly discharged, be will naturally be disposed to 
* magnify his office.” When then the daily intercourse of 
life convinces him, that few now really esteem the clergy for 
the sake of their holy function, or allow any authority to their 
pastoral character, it will require no ordinary portion of 
steadiness and perseverance, to bear up against such a mor- 
tifying conviction, and to go on with equal firmness * through 
evil report and good report,” adopting the sentiments_and 
feelings which induced the great Apostle, to declare to the 
Corinthians, ‘‘ with me it isa very small thing that I should 
be judged of you, or of man’s judgment *.” ‘To the clergyman 
in India, all the discouraging sensations which may be 
awakened by the indifference, of those among whom his lot 
is cast, to his professional character, will be increased by 
various circumstances. He will feel himself almost an insu- 
lated being ; and so far removed from all means of commu- 
nication with his brethren, as to be seldom able to avail 
himself of their advice or assistance: he will be too pro- 
bably thrown among those, who previously for years together 
have been unaccustomed to the ordinances of religion ; and it 
is hardly to be expected, that they should at once receive 
him with that confidence and affection, which it must ever be 
his interest to inspire : and he will be further disheartened by 
finding his congregation go small, and in its composition so 
variable, as to afford him scarcely any scope for exertion, or 
any hope of heing able, even in a few cases, to make full proof 


of his ministry +. 
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* 1 Cor. iv. 3. + 2 Tim. iv. 5. 
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Another circumstance to which the preacher alludes we 
shall give in his own words, for the passage is highly cre- 
ditable to his professional feelings. 


‘¢ The last cause of discouragement which I shall mention, is 
perhaps of all others the most powerful, if not in lessening our actual 
usefulness, at least in taking away some of the happiest and most 
characteristic employments of our profession. I mean the absence of 
the lower orders of society. The cottages of the poor, and the do- 
mestic circles of those who are equally removed from affluence and 
want,—these, if I mistake not, form the happiest scenes for the ex- 
ercise of our ministry. These look up to us as the natural guar- 
dians of their best and dearest interests; for advice in difficulties, 
for solace in afflictions, for the instruction of their children, and 
for support and comfort in their dying hour. It is among them 
chiefly that we are recognized as the Pastors of our flock ; among 
them the primitive feeling of our ancestors still lingers ; they esteem 
us very highly in love Jor our work’s sake*. Our attention to their 
temporal wants, opens their hearts to our spiritual instructions: 
and it is perhaps chiefly by means of this interchange of kindness 
and respect, that our Lord’s words are fulfilled, that to the poor 
the Gospel is preached. It would awake in many of our hearts, a 
train ot recollections, full of exquisite pleasure not unmixed with 
pain, to remind us of all the feelings of paternal interest derived 
from such associations. From these interesting relations we are 
(genérally speaking) excluded, by the very nature of our service; 
and surely by those who have once felt the powerful ae 
they afford, their almost total want must be considered among 
chief trials and discouragements of our situation. P. 16. 


The following passage will also shew, that if Mr. Robinson 
is quick in discovering the peculiar difliculties of the station 
in which he and his fellow labourers are placed, he is not less 
skilful in suggesting the proper means of meeting and over 
coming them. 


‘*« The general and most effectual antidote to all is, to keep alive 
the recollection of the inestimable value and importance of our 
office. We have pledged ourselves before the altar of God to be 
faithful stewards of the mysteries of Christ: that we will conse 
crate our time, our talents and our influence to the furtherance of 
one great object. It is not for us to determine where, or under 
what circumstances, we will serve our Divine Master. Wherevet 
His Providence hath placed us, there must our day of labour & 
employed. It belongs not to us to calculate the probable useful: 
ness of our labours, or to repine that a more ample and fruitfv 
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field is not assigned us. We are placed indeed in a remote part of 
the sacred vineyard, and most of us separated from the converse 
and society of our Brethren ; but we are members one of another, and 
have each a share in the general prosperity of the Church. And 
assuredly no inconsiderable advantage will result to the interests of 
the body of the Clergy, if we keep the form and character of the 
profession distinctly visible in the eyes of all around us. , 

“ Our insulated position renders us the objects of minute and 
scrupulous attention ; and we have it therefore in our power more 
materially to advance the honour of religion. We owe it to the 
Church, which nourishes us in her bosom, to secure, by the inno- 
cence and sanctity of our lives, the respect and dignity of our 
order. The dignity which belongs to us is that of character. The 
Apostolic charge on this subject is addressed, not to the laity, but 
to ourselves, Let no man despise thee*. | Nor can we ever, by 
a secular deportment, suffer one shade of contempt to fall upon our 

erson or our office, without compromising, in that moment, the 
t interests of our Establishment. 

*‘ To the lethargy that is apt to steal upon our spirits, from the 
confined number of our hearers, let us oppose the awful reflection 
of the inconceivable value even of one immortal soul. Perhaps it 
is an erroneous calculation to measure the success of our labours 
by a large population or a crowded audience. It is, at all events, 
more profitable and more encouraging, to remember that if we 
shall be made the instrument of turning one from the error of his 
way, we shall have saved a soul from death, and covered a multitude 
of sins. Let us strengthen by every means in our power the legi- 
timate influence of the ministerial character. Let us win the con- 
fidence of our people by our earnestness and affection. Let us 
remind them of the real nature of the connexion that subsists 
between a Minister and his charge; that it depends on nothing 
earthly ; and that, however interrupted by the changes of time 
and place, it cannot be dissolved even by death itself; that the 
fulness of its awful consequences will then only be developed and 
appreciated, when we, together with them, shall appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. We, to give account of the ministry com- 
mitted to our trust, and they, of the advantages they have enjoined. 
Be patient therefore, Brethren ; stablish your hearts ; for the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh.” P. 18. 


In the conclasion of the Sermon, he adverts to the esta- 
blishment of the Episcopal Mission College at Calcutta, and 
speaks in terms of becoming admiration and gratitude of the 
zeal and liberality which projected and promoted this valu- 
able Institution. He has, we trust, rightly termed it a 
xtiunduoy es aes a depository of divine learning, and a centre of 
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religious knowledge for ages yet unborn. And ferventl 

we join with him in his supplication to the Great Head of 
Church, that he may command his blessing upon its future 
labours, that it may be the means of perpetuating the purity 
of our Christian Faith, with the Apostolic simplicity of our 
Ecclesiastical discipline. 








Art. V. Popular Lectures, on the Bible and Liturgy, 
By Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. F.R.S. 12mo. pp. 
207. Rivingtons. 1821. | 


Ir is not perhaps without some sacrifice of professional 
feeling, that we take up a volume of lectures on religious 
subjects by alayman: and yet, as we are earnestly desirous 
by all fit and proper means to promote the knowledge of 
true religion in the world, we cannot but be gratified by 
seeing a layman so deeply impressed with its importance, 
as to make it his study: and so far advanced in that stady 
as to be able not only to give an answer to any who may 
inquire of him the reason of the faith he professes, but also 
a others to lay the same foundation on which he has 
uit. . 
it may indeed be thought that there is a perceptible dis- 
tinction between theology and religion. The latter may be 
styled a matter of common concern, and general practice; 
a rule of life which all ought to possess, and be able to apply: 
while the former is a science which may be safely left to 
those who are professionally engaged to study it, that by its 
aid they may be empowered to teach religion to others with 
more correctness and advantage. It may be said, and 
doubtless in a certain sense with trath, that every man must 
look upon himself as indispensably obliged to be religious; 
but that it is not necessary for any bat the clergy to be 
theologians. And yet, the connection between theology and 
religion is so intimate, and the limits of each are so gradually 
shaded off into the other, that the precise line of separation 
is not very easily drawn. A sincerely religious person if he pos- 
sess an acute mind, and be actuated by a spirit of research, 
can scarcely fail to become in some degree a theologian : his 
thoughts will of necessity be much occupied by a subject 
which so greatly influences his feelings, and so continually 
regulates his conduct; and he will be led on step by step, 
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from that practical knowledge which may be properly termed 
religion, into those speculative and scientific enquiries which 
are the province of theology. And, as the farther he pro- 
ceeds, the more deeply will he feel the importance and the 
comforts of the information he has acquired, he will be 
anxious to impart to others a share in all the benefits he is 
enjoying ; and while perhaps he intended no more than to 
lay before the public a popular and practical view of religious 
precepts and duties ; he will find himself inseasibly led into 
the regions of theory and speculation, or into those doctrinal 
investigations which it is always best, because safest, to leave 
to those who are professionally bound to devote their time 
and faculties exclusively to their pursuit. Something similar 
to this has doubtless been the process by which many con- 
scientious laymen have been unfortunately induced to tres- 
pass upon the province of the divine. We say unfortunately, 
because, though we welt remember the illustrious names 
which may be cited against us, names which form a splendid 
exception to the rule we would inforce, we think that, upon 
the whole, more injury than advantage has resulted to Chris- 
tianity, from the theological labours of the laity. We-should 
be ungrateful if we did not acknowledge the wisdom and 
the piety of such writers as Boyle, Newton, and Nelson, men 
to whose works the ablest divines would not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge themselves indebted ; and we are equally ready 
to allow that many volumes of humbler pretensions, but of 
considerable and permanent utility, have been added to the 
library of the pious christian by laymen. But it cannot be 
denied, that the majority of those who have thus taken upon 
themselves the office, for the due discharge of which the 
clergy are professionally responsible, have laboured in a very 
different spirit, and for far less beneficial purposes. ‘We do not 
allude to some more notorious examples which have passed 
under our ‘own eyes; to treatises in Jefdees of Socinianism 
written by saved officers; or to the egregious Church of 
Englandism of that idol of the Portuguese reformers, Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham; or to certain others scarcely less violent, 
and certainly more mischievous attacks upon our religious 
establishments, which have been attributed to the leisure of 
briefless barristers. 'These are instances so notorious, that 
they may be left to speak fur themselves. But, there are 
many other less virulent, and perhaps much better intended 
tracts, continually obtruded upon the world by lay writers, 
which are little calculated to increase the knowledge of pure 
religion, or to cherish the practice of genuine piety among us. 
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Mr. Locker himself bas truly stated the fact, when he says 
in his preface, 


“ The author is fully sensible of the injury which has been done 
to true religion, by the unwarranted exercise of the functions of 
the Christian ministry. Many weak and misguided men have 
taken upon themselves to preach opinions which have given great 
concern to pious christians; and some who were the concealed 
enemies of the Church, have availed themselves of this cloak to 
disseminate the most pernicious tenets, But these are few in 
number, compared with such as have erred from ignorance or va- 
nity. ‘The charge of hypocrisy so frequently made against them 
has been seldom justly founded ; but the errors of the enthusiast 
may sometimes prove as dangerous as the wiles of the hypocrite. 
The imprudent zeal of those preachers who conscientiously believe 
the absurdities they utter, has too often a powerful influence upon 
unsteady and ignorant minds.” Pref, P. vi. 


To this we will only add, that all which the respectable 
author observes of the evil which has resulted from the 
preaching of weak and misguided men, who have obtruded 
themselves unbidden into the sacred office, will apply in its 
full force to lay writers as well as lay preachers ; and we say 
this with the less reluctance on the present occasion, because 
it will appear, that Mr. Locker is completely exempted from 
the charge; that he neither unnecessarily invaded the office 
of the clergy, nor did he in the discharge of that part of the 
clerical duties which were unexpectedly devolved upon him, 
deviate from that discreet and sober line of conduct to which, 
in similar circumstances, the best instructed clergyman would 
have adhered. While serving as secretary to the cominander 
in chief on a foreign station, he felt it his duty in the absence 
of a chaplain, to undertake the performance of the church 
service of board the flag ship of Lord Exmouth: and in the 
reer. of that duty he was naturally led to consider the 
spiritual wants of his congregation : and finding them wholly 
a ae with books of religious instruction suited to their 
habits and capacities, in addition to those practical dis- 
courses which he addressed to the whole crew when assem- 
bled for divine worship, ‘‘ he thought the sabbath evenings 
might be profitably employed among those who were willing 
to listen to a short account of the several books which are com- 

rised in the Bible, and to a summary of the doctrines of the 

Sharch of England.” Pref. P. ix. Such was the origin of the 
Lectures on the Bible and Liturgy now before us. They 
were first delivered in a series of unwritten addresses to the sai- 
lors and soldiers why assembled on the Sunday evenings in the 
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gun-room of a man of war. They were afterwards put toge- 
ther in their present form, for the use of the junior officers, 
and others of the author’s hearers, who expressed themselves 
desirous of improvement in Christian knowledge. They have 
been subsequently inserted in a periodical publication called 
“The plain Englishman ;” and are now printed in a separate 
form for more general circulation. Perhaps a volume thus 
coming before us is scarcely a legitimate subject for criti- 
cism: but it appears to us so well suited for the use of per- 
sons in the humbler walks of life, that we are desirous of con- 
tributing, as far as the influence of our recommendation may 
extend, to promote its dispersion by those charitable indi- 
viduals who are continually endeavouring to supply their 
poorer neighbours with the means of religious instruction. 
The volume is divided into two parts. The first contains 
six Lectures on the Bible; in which a general view is first 
taken of the Old ‘Testament, and then a more particular ac- 
count is given of the several books under the heads of history, 
Prophecy, Psalms, and Proverbs. The New Testament then 
falls under the author’s consideration in a similar way. He 
first gives his readers a general account of the contents of 
the whole volume, and then a brief statement of the contents 
of the several books, and a short account of their authors, 
of the time when they were written, and the particular ob- 
ject which each inspired writer had in view. few extracts 
from different parts of these Lectures, will best acquaint our 
readers with the mode in which Mr. Locker has performed 
his useful task: and will perhaps recommend the volume 
more effectually than any general expressions of commenda- 
lion. 

The following passage, in which we think that Mr. Locker 
has very fairly stated the difficulties which the simple mind 
of an uneducated individual will have to encounter, when he 
first undertakes the perusal of the Scriptures, we recommend 
to the serious attention of all those well intentioned persons 
who fancy that when they have put the Bible into the hands 
of the poor, they have effectually provided for their religious 
instruction and improvement in righteousness. 


“I can easily conceive the difficulty which must stand in the 
way of any one who, for the first time, opens his Bible with a se- 
rious inclination to understand it. His mind must be almost en- 
tirely unprepared for such a subject. The confused notions which 
he has received of the Sacred History, either from his parents, or 
from accidental information, give him little or no assistance in the 
undertaking. There may be some here who, notwitlistanding their 
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opportunities of obtaining this knowledge, have not until now 
thought with earnestness upon the subject. 

«« A person thus circumstanced may be at length convinced that 
the Bible alone contains the word of God. He is happily per- 
suaded of the absolute necessity of looking into it, first as a a 
expressly commanded by God, and next as the means of learnin 
his duty. He is satisfied of the importance of setting about it 
without delay. He turns to his Bible for these purposes, expecting 
perhaps to find a regular code of instructions to guide him, accord- 
ing to the usual mode of teaching systems of human learning, He 
searches through the Sacred Volume, but finds it made up of parts 
quite differing from each other. He finds a history of the world 
carried on through a few pages, and the narrative afterwards con- 
fined to the affairs of a particular nation. He reads a most asto- 
nishing account of God's direct interference in the worldly con- 
cerns of this chosen people ; who, notwithstanding the ngh favour 
by which they were dutinguithed, may appear to him to have been 
totally undeserving of such great kindness. They stand convicted 
by their own history of the grossest acts of rebellion, idolatry, and 
wickedness. Nevertheless he finds them supported by the Almighty, 
in waging war upon other nations, guided in their conquests, and 
proveaees in their struggles by supernatural Providence, and at 
ast gaining possession of the lands of their enemies, whom they 
absolutely destroy by the divine command. 

“ The inexperienced reader, surprised at these things, proceeds 
in his examination with increasing curiosity and wonder, He next 
reads of many holy men raised up from time to time among these 
chosen people, who were instructed by God himself, to deliver to 
them accounts of the most extraordinary events that were after. 
wards to happen; taking them to task for their crimes in the seve- 
rest language, yet at the same time promising to them the greatest 
future blessings, and the distinguished honour of giving a Saviour 
to the world in aftertimes, who should be descended from their own 
stock. He is lost in amazement at the many wonderful things of 
which he reads. He is confounded at the difficulties which press 
upon his mind, and preny he may be inclined to doubt the truth 
of these sacred writers and prophets, or to turn away in despair of 
understanding matters so contrary to his own experience,’’ P. 3. 


To assist the unlearned reader in this necessary but difli- 
cult study, Mr. Locker commences his Lectures by some 
introductory observations on the many various things con- 
tained in the Bible ; on its great age; on the rudeness of the 
times in which the Scriptures were composed, and the change 
of manners and opinions since ; and lastly, on the fact, that 
a book of Divine authority which treats of the nature of God, 
and his dealings with men, must cf necessity contain things 
of an uncommon nature. 

The reflections which he makes upon these several topics 
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are very well suited for his purpose. ‘They are drawn up in 
a clear, unaffected style, and they will doubtless assist many 
unlettered students, and relieve their minds from perplexi- 
ties which they could not escape; and prevent errors which 


-might have seriously impeded their progress in the knowledge 


of the way of salvation. 

We extract the following passage from Mr. Locker’s sixth 
Lecture, which contains a retrospective view of the contents 
of the whole Bible, and of the various observations which he 
had made in support of their authenticity, or in illustration of 
their narrative. We do not cite the passage as containing 
any thing novel; but as a fair specimen of the ability which 
Mr. Locker has shewn, in adapting his materials to the com- 
prehension and character of his hearers. 


« In examining the circumstances of our Saviour’s life, it is only 
necessary to consider how such events could, with any prospect of 
being believed, be reported to have happened in London, or any 
other great city of the present day, if they had not really taken 

lace. 

‘ If a person were to pretend to perform such miracles, and his 
friends, after he was put to death, for thus trying to impose on the 
world, were to spread a report of his having risen from the dead, 
would any number of persons be found wild enough to believe 
such a story, in direct contradiction to the common sense and 
knowledge of the public? If, as a Jewish council declared of the 
disciples of Christ, these men had stolen away his body, would 
they, with the corpse lying before them, be frantic enough to be- 
lieve he had come to life? or is it credible that without hopes of 
reward they would put forth such a story? And if they did, 
would not one general voice of contempt and indignation put to 
silence such an absurd declaration, and prove the whole to be an 
imposition ? Again, could they be rash enough to publish an ac- 
count of miracles which everybody knew to be false, or to state 
that at his execution a terrible earthquake shook the ground, that 
a wonderful darkness overspread the city of London in the open 
day, and that many eminent divines, who died long ago, came 
to life again out of their graves, and walked through the streets ? 
Would they venture such a declaration when every person to whom 
they appealed could contradict them, and declare that no such 
thing had taken place ? 

Yet such facts as these the Evangelists record ; and they per- 
severed in maintaining the truth of this story, without any possible 
chance of reward, in spite of all the threats and persecutions of 
their enemies ; they endured the severest hardships and sufferings, 
and were executed at length, with this declaration on their lips, 
when a single word, acknowledging their falsehood, would have 
instantly saved their lives, restored them to freedum, and secured 
to them the reward and patronage of their unfeeling persecutors. 
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The enemies of Christ’s Religion sought in vain for any such 
confession : no instance of the kind was found. They were driven 
to absolute silence. ‘The Jewish historians (especially Josephus, 
already referred to,) would gladly have availed themselves of the 
slightest ground of falsehood against them. The chief priests and 
scribes, who so earnestly strove to keep down the increasing repu- 
tation of the Christian faith, would have eagerly brought forward any 
evidence to cast discredit on the Gospel history, but none whatever 
was to be found. The facts were too well known to be doubted, 
‘The numberless witnesses of Christ's miracles were still living at 
Jerusalem. The faith in consequence spread around on every 


side, until it finally attained that prodigious extent at which it has 
now arrived.”’ P, 105. 


The second part of the volume comprises eight Lectures on 
the Liturgy. From the first, which is wholly introductory, 
we select the following remarks, in vindication of our ex- 
cellent Form of Prayer from one of the most hacknied ob- 
jections urged against it; namely, that it is too long, and 
rendered so by vain and useless repetitions. 


“ When you hear any one complain of the tiresome length of 
Divine service, or of things said over and over again in our public 
prayers, you may be sure he yet wants that true relish for devo- 
tion, which would prevent his feeling these as objections to our 
Liturgy. No man in earnest to receive any worldly favour, or to 
obtain pardon for a crime, ever thought the expressions, which his 
friends recommended him to use, either too long or too full, On 
the contrary, if you notice the language ofa person in such a situ- 
ation, he endeavours to weary out his benefactor or his judge with 
his petitions. He repeats the same things over and over again; 
and he never leaves off, so long as he is permitted to address him, 
until he thinks he has prevailed, and has obtained a promise of the 
favour or the pardon, for which he has entreated. 

We see, in fact, that a pious man is always the last to complain 
of the length or repetition of our poor Few are pious, and 
therefore most men complain; or if they do not express their 
weariness, they are inattentive and uneasy while at church, and feel 
relieved when the service is at an end. Look round during our 
public devotions, and observe, how few seem at all interested 
about the solemn business, which brought them there. Or, what 
is much better, instead of watching the negligence of others, look 
into your own hearts, and you will own the difficulty of keeping up 
your attention to the prayers. Confess that you too often neglect 
to repeat the prayers at all, or if you repeat them, that you do 
not think of their meaning. Acknowledge that your thoughts 
are constantly wandering away upon other matters; upon the 
merest trifles ; nay, too often upon schemes of desperate wicked- 
ness, The Tempter has power to draw you away from your duty 
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to God, unless you exert yourselves to resist him. The bad de. 
sires of your own hearts are constantly seducing away your 
thoughts from God; and at the very moment you are assembling 
in his presence, your corrupt dispositions may be plotting some 
new vice, some scheme of wickedness, which, if you recollect 
yourselves a moment, you know must bring you to condemnation.” 
P, 123. 


The second Lecture contains observations on the Daily 
Service, leaving the Creed for separate consideration, In 
the third, after briefly noticing the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, he proceeds to the Occasional Services. In his Re- 
hs on the Catechism, we think he has somewhat under- 
rated it. As a summary of the Alpes 65 of the Christian 
Faith, it never has, or can be exceeded. It is true, that 
numerous expositions of it have appeared; but they have 
not proceeded from any general conviction that its terms 
were obscure, and required explanation. ‘They are rather 
to be considered, as the result of the performance of the im- 
portant duty of catechising ; in which, after satisfying him- 
self that the Catechumens have the words of the Catechism 
impressed upon their memories, the Catechist will of course 
make use of those words as atest on which to found that 
more lengthened and familiar illustration of the doctrines 
and precepts of our holy religion, which for the sake of his 
infant pupils, as well as others who may attend them, he 
will deem it expedient to deliver. No form of words can be 
devised which will be equally intelligible to all capacities: 
hut few forms can be pointed out, which offer less difficulties 
to ordinary understandings than the Church Catechism. 

The Offices for the Visitation and Communion of the 
Sick, afford Mr. Locker an opportunity of making the fol- 
lowing forcible appeal to the consciences of his hearers, on 
the danger of delaying repentance. 


** In the hour of sickness and misfortune alone, our hearts are 
properly humbled to an entire dependence upon God for mercy 
and for assistance ; and this is the time, when we are disposed tu 
listen most earnestly to some pious clergyman, or to some sincere 
friend, on the great affair of salvation. In such moments the 
hardest heart may sometimes be overcome by the sense of ap- 
proaching death, or by the force of some solemn remonstrance ; 
and many a man, who has unexpectedly recovered from a sick 
bed, has had to bless God all his life after, for sending him such 
a warning of the dreadful danger of continuing in sin, Many a 
man, who has spent his life without the fear of God, has been 
‘pared long enough, in his last illness, to make his peace with his 
olfended Redeemer; and, though short the sea:on for preparation, 
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has gone into his presence with an humble hope of mercy through 
the atonement of Christ, and has received the Sacrament on his 
death-bed, and felt that his devout service was accepted. But be 
cautious, J earnestly entreat you, how you put off to the future 
that reformation, which is required of you now. Do not deceive 
yourselves with the hope that a death-bed repentance will set all 
right, and cancel the heavy debt of sin, for which you will as- 
suredly be called to account. The resolution to put off repentance 
is a dreadful defiance of God. He has mercifully shewn favour to 
some, by affording them time and help, even at their latter end, to 
regain his pardon: but can we presume to reckon, that we shall be 
so spared? See how few are spared. See how many are cut off 
in the midst of their sins, especially in our profession ;—our com- 
panions are continually summoned away from us at a sudden 
warning. Those mistaken men, who would make you believe, that 
the Lord converts whom he pleases, without any exertions of their 
own, and would persuade you that this conversion is effected in a 
moment, even at your last hour, fatally deceive you. True it is, 
that salvation is the free gift of God, and conferred on us through 
the merits of Christ alone. But it is given to the faithful, and we 
know from Scripture, as well as from our own experience, that it 
requires our most earnest exertions to overcome sin, and to recover 
his favour ; and if we do all we can, then only, we are taught to 
believe, he will graciously accept us. But, at the close of a care- 
less life, we can have little hope of doing this, when our minds are 
clouded with age and infirmities, and our bodies tortured with 
pain. We cannot expect forgiveness, unless we sincerely repent 
and return to God, while he gives us the opportunity, as well as 
the means, of working out our salvation through Christ.” P. 164, 


The fourth and fifth Lectures are on the Creed ; the sixth 
and seventh briefly explain the ‘Ten Commandments, and the 
eighth and last is on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
In the following passage, Mr. Locker meets one of the most 
common objections against partaking in this Sacrament, in a 
manner which shews him to be well acquainted with the 
character of those whom he was addressing, and skilful. in 


adapting his language and arguments to their peculiar 
feelings and capacities. 


“One, who now sits among you, has explained to me, what I 
believe to be the chief cause of your neglect of this solemn service. 
When I asked him, why so many refused to go to the Sacra- 
ment, he said he knew several that did not like to go, because, if 
they did, they thought they must give up all their. pleasures from 
that time forward, or else offend God more than by staying away. 
He owned that he was once of the same mind, and long hung back 
for that reason. Nothing, my friends, can be a greater mistake. 
I am very anxious to set you right about this matter. There are, 
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know, some among us, and very worthy men they are, who have 

en a notion, that religion forbids all mirth and amusement ; 
who think they give offence to God, if they take part in the inne- 
cent diversions and lively conversation of their shipmates; and 
fancy it is their duty to be always gloomy, and to be for ever talk- 
ing about religion. ee 

My excellent friends, you little think, without intending it, how 
much injury you may thus be doing to the cause of piety. _ 1 am 
sure you would be truly concerned to know, that any young man 
was discouraged by the very endeavours you use to bring him to 
God. But when the young and the lively are told, that religion 
does not allow of such pastimes, you make them believe that reli- 
gion is one thing and pleasure another. You bring them to say, 
if religion is to make us dull and melancholy as you are, we will 
follow our pleasures,—we will think of religion by and bye ; and so 
you shut their hearts against devotion, and all the teacher can do 
afterwards will be in vain to bring them back to God. 

I should well deserve your reproaches, if I said any thing which 
might seem to treat jighty the sacred duties of religion. I believe 
you are well persuaded, that my sincere desire is to promote it by 
those observations I am now making. Let us show our younger 
friends that religion, ‘so far from forbidding innocent enjoyments, 
is the friend to happiness ; that it deprives us of no real pleasures ; 
that, by preserving us in the favour of God, our hearts are always 
contented and happy; and, when they perceive this, they will 
be ready to follow our advice, and take the benefit of our assist- 
ance. Solomon says, a merry heart maketh a cheerful counte- 
nance. I can truly say a cheerful countenance may always proceed 
from a religious heart; and, so far from religion making a man 
dull and dismal, the most pious persons of my acquaintance are 


not only the best-tempered, but the happiest people | know.” P. 
241, 


We add one more passage, because it proves that the 
author, though earnest in his exhortations to his hearers to 
perform this solemn and most important part of their duty, 
is also careful to impress upon their minds the necessity of 
due preparation, and to instruct them how they ought to 
prepare themselves. 


“Tam very anxious,” he says, ** to see every one of you there, 
because it is not only a bounden duty, but the performance of it 
8 a means of your becoming better men. Every man, who is 
not a hypocrite, must be the better for it. I began by assuring 
you, that there is no man here, who may not fit himself to ap- 
pear there worthy next Sunday, if he earnestly sets himself to 
ae i for it by prayer and self-examination, But let no man 
cok upon the Holy ee a light matter. Let-no man 
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resume to come without having thought seriously upon what he 
is going to do. You must examine your souls. You must pray 
for help to feel and know your own sinfulness. You must forgive, 
from your heart, any who have done you wrong ; for how else caa 
you dare to ask forgiveness yourself? What are the crimes, that 
any one has committed towards you, compared with yours, before 
God? Every man knows something worse of himself, than he 
knows of his neighbour ; and if he deals honestly with himself, he 
will confess it to God, and. humbly pray that it may be forgiven. 

Perhaps some of you may be staggered by this account of your 
self-examination. You may think you cannot do this; that you 
cannot bring your minds into this religious disposition. As your 
sincere friend, it is my duty to tell you that you must do it. You 
are commanded to come to the Lord’s table by Christ himself. If 
you do not go, you disobey God; if you go unprepared, you in. 
sult him. You see, then, you have no choice ; you dare not let 
it alone. After what I have told you there is no excuse; you cans 
not plead ignorance any longer. You cannot say I will go another 
time ; that is trifling with God’s mercy : you must go now, and go 
prepared. How do you know he will ever give you another op- 
portunity? Remember our Lord’s own solemn words: * Sinner, 
this night thy soul may be required of thee.’’ 

If you firmly believe, that our Lord Jesus Christ laid down his 
life for your sake ; if you can kneel before him and truly say, you 
rely upon his mercy and help, earnestly begging pardon for all 
your past sins, resolving to do your best endeavours to sin no 
more, and to give yourself up to his service in future; if you can 
heartily and honestly do this, you are in a fit state to go to the 
Sacrament. Here no learning is required; it is not necessary to 
be a scholar to understand this: the most ignorant, as well as the 
wisest here, may equally approach the altar. Though you may 
not be able to read, if you now rightly know the use and meaning 
of it, and the benefit you will receive from it, you may go witha 
fixed hope, that your humble service will be accepted by your mer- 
ciful Redeemer. “ ‘Though your sins be red as scarlet, they shall 
be made white as wool ;’’ though your past lives have been stained 
with heinous crimes, do but bring to God’s altar a heart deeply 
penitent, a faith steadily fixed on the atoning sacrifice of Christ,— 
God has promised you his pardon sealed with the precious bl 
of your crucified Saviour.”” P. 253. 


It is not often that we find Mr. Locker chargeable with 
any crror of sufficient importance to require specific observa: 
tion: but we cannot refrain from pointing out one, into 
which he has probably been inadvertently led; and which is 
a blemish that we would willingly see removed from the page 
which it disfigures. In the fifth Lecture on the Liturgy, 
speaking of the lifting up of the brazen serpent by Moses 
in the wilderness, he says, that it was referred to by out 
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Blessed Saviour as an act which prefigured his own Resur~ 
rection. (P. 203.) If he refers to the passage in St. John’s 
Gospel to which he evidently alludes, (John iii. 14.) he will 
at once perceive, that our Lord speaks of it asa type of bis 
Crucifixion; and such is the light in which it has been, we 
believe, always considered. We may also ask Mr, Locker 
upon what authority he has attributed the 49th Psalm to So- 
luomon? (P. 33.) Commentators are much divided in their 
opinions respecting the author of this difficult Psalm, as 
well as on the true meaning of many passages in it: but we 
are not aware that any interpreter of note has considered So- 
lomon as its author; at least our own researches have not 
enabled us to discover the authority for such an opinion. 
These however are matters which will admit of easy cor- 
rection ; and if this useful volume should be reprinted, we 
think Mr. Locker will thank us for having pointed them out 
to his notice. Upon the whole, we consider these Lectures 


' toform a valuable addition te those stores of religious in- 


struction which have been provided for the use of the lower 
Se ' 
_ classes. 


_ Art. VI. The Principles of Forensic Medicine, Systema- 


tically Arranged, and applied to British Practice. By 
John Gordon Smith, M.D. 8vo. Pp. 582. 14s, Messrs. 
Underwood. 1821. 


» We will bat ene with the terms “ Forensic Medicine,” 
a 


> and “ Medic 
| be easy to substitute others which woul 
' equally well. But the exoteric reader may, perhaps, require 
Dt be told, that they apply to those principles which, in legal 


Jurisprudence ;” for it, POMP rosie not, 
answer the purpose 


4 investigations, enable the magistrate to form correct opi- 


) unions on the causes of injuries which the human person may 


have sustained. It is evident, therefore, that-the science is 








of no small importance ; and, strange to say, its oultivation 


> in England, systematically, is, in a great degree, if not alto- 
) gether, new. 


About thirty years since, a brief abstract of a foreign work 


> 4ppeared under the title of Dr. Farr’s Elements. In 1815, 


t. Bartley published a treatise on Forensic Medicine, in a 
‘mall compass ; and subsequently Doctors Male and Rober- 
ton have edited larger works on the same subject. With the 
*xception of. such detached papers as the medical journals 

‘ve periodically contained, (and we have reason to believe 
m 2 
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that these are numerous and valuable,) such is the meagre 
sum contributed by English physicians to this interesting 
branch of their professional knowledge. 

We cannot feel assured, that Dr. Gordon Smith’s work 
will attract more attention than those of any of his predeces- 
sors ; and they, probably, by this time, have undergone the 
fate of most “ Treatises.” Neither the style, nor the arrange- 
ment of his volume, are particularly attractive: we heartily 
wish they were more so; for it would be difficult to assemble 
in the same small space so large a measure of important 
facts ; and facts, after all, are better than fine writing in a book 
of science. Some of these we shall present to our readers. 

There seems to be only one proof of death which can 
be admitted as absolute, Putrefaction; and in warm cli- 
mates, where the body is hurried rapidly to interment, it 
s highly necessary that this process should be allowed to 
commence. Dr. Smith himself, saw in a celebrated conti- 
nental city, a poor woman, yet alive, carried to the brink of 
the grave, in broad day: the spectators fortunately inter- 
posed in this particular instance; but its occurrence suffi. 
ciently evinces that a belief in mistakes of the kind is not 
altogether fanciful. Besides being buried alive, (an opera- 
tion with which we have heard many people of sense express 
themselves dissatisfied,) there is a chance, it appears, if we 
do not take good care, of being burnt alive also; and, as 
the kindling is spontaneous, the sufferer, unless he meets 
with a good-natured Coroner, ought by the strict letter of the 
law, to be laid under four cross roads. 


“ It can no longer be doubted, that persons have retired to their 
chambers in the usual manner, and in place of the individual, a few 
cinders, and perhaps part of his bones have been found. There are 
several instances of this nature on record *. The event is but of 
rare occurrence; and I am not aware that on any occasion either 
the interference of others, or any unusual contingency of events, 
has been supposed to occasion it. Nor, as far as | have been able 
to ascertain, has it ever been seen in what way the phenomena wert 
produced, or in what manner the process of combustion proc 
One case, and that I believe the only one of the kind, has bees 
recorded in a foreign journal; where the person survived for 
short time, and gave an account of the manner in which he w# 
struck with the fire. In this instance, other people arrived in tim 
to see him in the state of combustion, and to extinguish the flame; 
but his death supervened through gangrene consequent to 
event. In almost every recorded instance, however, the aget! 
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* * Among other sources of easy access, the Philosophical Transactions, Apow 


Register, end other periodicals for 1775; and Gentleman’s Magazine for 17% 
may be consulted.”’ 
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of Alcohol seems to have been concerned, for nearly all the vic- 
tims appear to have been great driukers, and in some cases, to have 
taken an extraordinary quantity of spirits shortly previous to the 
fatal catastrophe. 

“ Various ideas as to the mode in which this effect has been 
produced, have emanated from those who have reported instances 
of it; but I fear we know little of the real fact. The agency of the 
electric fluid has been supposed ; and also actual contact with fire, 
while the animal substance was highly impregnated with Alcohol. 
Of these two opinions, the former will ney | prove the right 
one; but as it is little better than conjecture, I decline entering 
into the subject. If such an occurrence should come in our way, 
: is of some importance to be aware that it has happened before *.”” 

» 59. 


Now it so happens, that the only one of the cases to which 
Dr. Smith refers, which we have been able immediately to con- 
sult, by no means supports the theory of spontaneous combus- 
tion. Mary Clues was a jolly, well-looking widow, in the city 
of Coventry, who had passed half a century, with more regard 
to her comfort than her character. Grief for the loss of her 
husband, increased her original love of strong waters : more 
than once she drank four half-pints of undiluted rum, within 
the twelve hours ; and for a year preceding her death, her 
customary allowance varied between half a pint and a quart 
of aniseed. Under this discipline, she grew thinner, lost 
her complexion, dried up her skin, became jaundiced, and 
took to her bed; in which last abode, her hours passed in 
dram-drinking and smoking, occasionally interrupted by a 
few short visions of the devil; who, as she solemnly assured 
the attendant who sometimes sat up with her at night, came 
into the roem to carry her away. 

Her bedstead stood parallel to the chimney, at the distance 
of three feet; and she was used to lie upon her side close to 
the edge of the bed, next the fire. The poor wretch was 
totally helpless ; and, as her habits will readily give warrant, 
more than once had tumbled on the floor. She had been 
found in this state on the morning before her decease ; but 
she refused all attendance at night. At eleven o'clock, one 
of her gossips placed two pieces of coal on the grate, and a 
rushlight in a candlestick, on a chair by the bed. Between 
live and six the next morning, smoke was observed to issue 


nen 





_“ * Those who desire a key to the amount of our information on this myste- 
nous subject, down to 1814, may consult the Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales, 
article Combustions Humaines Spontanées. Two cases have since occurred in 
France. One was reported in a provincial journal, and is alluded to in the 
Literary Gazette of January 29, 1820, The other, which seems to have taken 


ay — the same time, is given in the Lond, Med. and Phys, Journal for 
2 ’ S21. 
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from the window ; and on breaking open the door, the re. 
mains of Mary Clues were found between the bed and the 
fire place, The legs and one thigh were untouched ; but 
‘‘ excepting these parts, there were not the least remains of 
any skin, muscles, or viscera. The bones of the scull, thorax, 
spine, and the apper extremities were completely calcined,” 
it is very probable that the immoderate quantity of alcohol, 
in which this miserable woman had indulged, rendered her 
frame more quickly inflammable than the human body gene- 
rally is found to be ; but there is no reason to conclude, that 
her case, unless in this particular, differed from the numerous 
accidents by fire, which every newspaper daily records, Un- 
less Dr. Smith’s other instances are more to the point, we 
Shall still saturate our minced pies with brandy, without fear 
of a suicidal auto da fe. 

‘There are few pvisonous substances which habit, at least 
in particular instances, will not render innocuous. Pouque- 
ville mentions an old man at Constantinople, who had swal. 
lowed corrosive sublimate for thirty years, and whose dose, 
at length, amounted to a drachm daily. On the other hand, 
articles, which to the generality, are innocent or agreeable, 
are to some disgusting and noxious. Dr. Smith knows a 
person who ‘* snffers the most excruciating torments if he 
partakes of any thing into the composition of which an egg 
has entered.” He has heard of another, who was purged by 
opium. If he would take the trouble, he might read io 
Donatus, of a boy, whose jaws swelled, whose face broke out 
in spots, and whose lips frothed, whenever he eat an egg: 
and in Schenkius, of a second, in whom the general law of 
ustringents and cathartics was always reversed, ‘The collectors 
of marvels, tell us of cardinals, who swooned at the smell ofa 
rose; of heroes who took to their heels at the sight of rue; 
of apples which make the nose bleed ; raisins, which give the 
tooth-ache ; eels which produce fainting fits, and pork which 
causes palpitations of the heart. All these anomalies, are 
stated on authorities more or less deserving credit; and most 
of them, we doubt not, have e::isted, 

The chapter on poisoning, contains many valuable sug- 
gestions. It inculeates the necessity of care‘ul dissection 
when death has ensued, even though an inconvenicnt lapse 
o{ time may have occurred before opportunities of investiga 
tion: the medical practitioner will not, or ought net, to be 
deterred, by a feeling of disgust, from obedience to the call 
of duty: and the detection of mixeral poisons, cannot be 
affected by the appreach of putretaction. 


substances by which the human frame inay be fatally affected 
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presents a most fearful catalogue: and some of the accidents 
of the art of healing do not increase our wish to be subjected 
to its cruel kindness. One case is mentioned, in which a 
piece of lunar caustic was dropped down the throat of a 
patient, in an attempt to care an ulcer: he was saved by 
drinking abundant quantities of milk. In the Hotel Dieu, 
another person was made to swallow about an ounce anda 
half of muriatic acid by mistake for whey—to be sure, as a 
sort of equipoise, we must not omit the account of a woman, 
who being tired of her husband’s dropsy, tried to send him to 
sleep by twenty grains of opium; and to her great surprise 
carried off the water by excess of perspiration. 

It is well known, that mussels and other shell fish, which 
generally may be eaten with impunity, occasionally are dele- 
terious. Dr. Beune has affirmed, that the Stella Marina 
sometimes lodges its spawn in these receptacles. ‘This spawn 
is so caustic, when applied externally, that it produces itch- 
ing and painful swellings; and there is no reason to deny 
our belief to the same effects internally. Captain Scoresby 
has assigned poisonous qualities to bear's liver; a delicac 
which, unless in the arctic regions, is not very likely to find its 
way to tables however luxurious; almost all the sailors who 
eatit were sick; in some the skin peeled off their bodies; anda 
Jew absolutely died. 

The lovers of haut gout will be divided as to the security 
of their taste, at least as far as Dr. Smith has collected facts. 
At the Somersetshire assizes in 1819, an action was brought 
to recover from the owner of a dead cow, which had been 
thrown into the river Yeo, the value of several cattle who 
had died of a similar complaint ; and a verdict was found for 
the defendant ; grounded chiefly upon the opinion of a me- 
dical gentleman, that highly putrid animal matter might be 
taken into the stomach without injury. In opposition to this 
doctrine, we are told of thirty-two persons who died in the 
same year in Greenland alter revelling with the envoy of the 
Missionary Society upon the putrid brains of a Walrus. 

We scarcely recollect two cases of greater horror than the 
following; in the last, the coroner’s jury, who sat upon the 
body, returned their verdict in direct terms, ‘‘ eaten to death 
by maggots.” 

“In the month of July 1809, a man was found near Finglas, in 
ireland, lying under the wall of a lime kiln, at an early hour in the 
evening, with his face on the ground, apparently dead. On turning 
him on his back to ascertain the real state of the case, it was disco- 
vered that he was yet alive, but under such appalling circumstances 
4s make it a disgusting task to enter even on the description, On 
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removing his coat, the whole surface of his body appeared to bea 
moving mass of worms. His face was considerably injured, as from 
a fall, or bruises ; his eyes were dissolved, and their cavities, as well 
as those of the ears, nose, and mouth, were filled with a white liv- 
ing mass, from which such innumerable quantities of maggots were 
continually pouring out, that the scull seemed to be filled with 
nothing else. After some time he recovered strength enough to 
walk, and regained recollection and voice sufficient to tell who he 
was, where he lived, and how he had been brought into that situa- 
tion. It appeared that as he was returning home upon a car the 
evening before, having drunk to excess, he fell off, and remained 
in a state of insensibility until he was discovered. He could neither 
account for the wounds in his head, nor for his being so far from 
the road; but it appeared probable that he had recéived the con. 
tusion from the fall, and had insensibly crawled to the place where 
he lay. 

** Jt was conjectured that the state of the atmosphere (as to 
humidity and temperature) had brought on a solution of the solids 
in the bruised parts, already disposed to putrescency, and now in 
close contact with the moist earth. In these the eggs of innumer- 
able insects being deposited, their generation proceeded with rapi- 
dity under circumstances so favorable. 

‘¢ Every attention was paid to the unfortunate individual; he 
was removed to shelter, the parts destroyed were washed with 
spirits and vinegar, and the loathsome objects removed, as far as 
was possible. Cordials were poured down his throat, but he 
swallowed with difficulty; and in avery short time spasms took 
place which prevented him from swallowing altogether. The pu- 
trescence advanced ; in a short time he became insensible; and 
about noon the following day he died, in a state of total putriso- 
lution. 

‘In July 1812, an inquest was taken at Osbournby near Fol- 
kinghaw, Lincoln, on the body of a pauper, who had been in the 
habit of begging round the country, and depositing what provi- 
sions he received, beyond the quantity necessary for present use, 
under his shirt, next to his skin! With a considerable portion of 
bread and meat stored in this manner, it was supposed that he had 
laid himself down to sleep—that the meat by the joint heat of the 
weather and of the man’s body had become putrid and had been 
struck by flies (fly-blown), and that the maggots consequently pro- 
duced had not only fed upon the putrid meat, but had attacked 
the living substance of the unhappy man himself. When found, 
the quantity of large maggots was se enormous as to convince those 


who examined the body that the vital parts were invaded by 
them.’’ P. 192. 


_ ‘This disease is not without example in more exalted sta 
tions. Plutarch has assigned it to Sylla. Josephus, and the 
writer of the Book of Maccabees, to Antiochus Epiphaves. 
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The fate of Herod is ascertained by Scripture ; and in more 
modern times the odium theologicum has assigned the same, 
or a similar loathsome disorder to two of the most detestable 
monsters under whose tyranny mankind has been permitted 
to groan; Charles IX. of France, and Philip IT. of Spain. 
The history of occult poisoning would, we doubt not, be 
satisfactory to those who love strong excitement, if it were 
possible to separate authentic cases from such as the very 
nature of the subject has enabled imagination to furnish. 
Livy can scarcely be doubted in the terrific accounts which 
he has exhibited. Besides the twenty matrons who on dis- 
covery voluntarily drank their own potions with Cornelia 
and Sergia, 170 were afterwards condemned by the senate ; 
and the historian implies that these were only a part of the 
guilty. In theinquiry which succeeded to the enormities in- 
troduced by the celebration of the Bacchanalia, about 2000 
persons are said to have been sentenced for the crime of 
poisoning: but the credit or discredit of the assertion is 
thrown on Valerius of Antium, We need not refer to the 
gobbets of human flesh, the enchanted scrolls, the graven 
tablets of lead, and the half burnt ashes steeped in and 
dropping with gore, which so fearfully heighten the deserip- 
tion of the murder of Germanicus. ‘The genius of Locusta, 
and the ministry of Halotus, are mementos to all extrava- 
gant Boletophagists; yet the devilish skill of these great 
‘instruments of reign,” we are assured by the satirist, was 
exceeded in later days ; and such was the effrontery of crime 
that the corpse of the poisoned husband, spotted with the 
proofs ef unfair and premature dissolution, was often borne 
to the tomb, in the face of day, and before the gaze of 
the populace. In later times the secret has not been 
lost. We are told that the Aqua Toffania (so called 
from its iniquitous inventress) could measure the allotted 
moments of its victim, with the nicest precision. Charles 
VI. informed his physician Garelli that this composition, 
which was found to be an useful auxiliary of state vengeance 
as well as of licentious passion, was a solution of crystal- 
lized arsenic in agua cymbalaria. The botanists are divided 
as to the meaning of cymbalaria ; some making it the water- 
pennywort, others the ivy-leaved toad-flax. The pulvis 
Successionis, to which the infamous Marquise de Brinvilliers 
resorted, was investigated by the Chambre de Poisons or 
Chambre Ardente, which was specially appointed at Paris, 
onher detection. It is supposed to have been a prepara- 
tion of lead. Cantharides and opium also have had their 
share of suspicion. The Jegend which refers King John’s 
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death to the excretion of a living toad in a wassail bowl, 
cannot be admitted if we believe Sir Thomas Brown; for 
the toad has been much belied ; it does not ‘‘ wear a pre- 
cious jewel in its head ;”’ nor would it be venomous either 
** carbonadoed,” or kept “‘ under the cold stone, days and 
nights thirty-one ;’ since, if the truth must out, so far from 
being a retromingent animal, in point of fact, as the learned 
Knight of Norwich observes, it has no “ distinet and sepa- 
rate miction ;” at all. The anointing of Lord Essex’s chair, 
and Queen Elizabeth’s saddle is sufficiently authenticated ; 
and the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury is a subject of ju- 
dicial record. Dr. Smith alludes to the account of Parasa- 
pis, who poisoned one side of a knife and eat with the other 
uninjared ; of a woman who poisoned the figs on a tree which 
her husband was in the habit ef gathering himself; of per- 
fumed boots ; and poisoned gloves and tapers. We must 
refer our readers to the work itself for the still more extra- 
ordinary mode by which Ladislaus of Naples was cut off in 
the vigour of life; and we must hasten to close an excursion 
into which we have been insensibly led; and in which oar 
readers, probably, by this time, may be tempted to quit us. 

It is now agreed on all hands, that in drowning death is 
not occasioned by water forced into the lungs; und as the 
last act of every dying animal is expiration, the attempt at 
this act will, according to the depth of the water, retard the 
entrance of the fluid. As boys we remember to bave been 
cautioned always to jump head foremost when we bathed. 
Dr. Smith gives a singalar instance of the hazard of a con- 
trary proceeding. 


“* A few years ago,a man who had leaped from each of the then 
three bridges into the Thames with impunity, undertook to repeat 
the expioit for a wager. Having jumped from London bridge, he 
sunk, and was drowned. When the body was found, it appeared 
that he had gone down with the arms in the horizontal instead of 
the perpendicular position, in consequence of which both of them 
were dislocated by the fall upon the water.”” P, 214. 


Dr. Smith presents some acute remarks on the distinctive 
proofs of suicide. He remarks that if a person should be 
taken out of the water tied hand and foot, a strong presump- 
tion would arise that he had been murdered. That such cir- 
cumstances, however must not be admitted as mecontro- 
verUble proof, the two following narratives plainly manifest. 


‘Iwo instances are recorded, however, as having happened 


within these five years, in the metropolis, where this was not the 
y 
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case. The one occurred in the end of June, 1816, in the case of 
a gauging-instrument maker, who had been missing from home 
for some days. His body was discovered floating down the 
Thames; and on being taken out, his wrists were found tied to- 
gether, and made fast to his knees, which were in like mannerse- 
cured to each other. He had been in a state of mental derange- 
ment for two years, The cord with which he had tied himself was 
recognized as one that had hung from the ceiling over his bed, by 
which he used to raise himself up—having been confined to bed 
for some weeks. He was a good swimmer ; and it was presumed 
he had taken the precaution to prevent himself from swimming. 
The verdict in this case was ‘ found drowned.’ ” P. 275. 

“The other instance occurred two years afterwards. A man, 
aged 28, with a wife and children, was reduced to great distress. 
On a certain day he took an affectionate leave of his family, de- 
claring he would not return till he got some employment, by which 
he should be able to procure them bread. The day following his 
body was taken out of the new river, with his hands and legs tied. 
A card with his address was found in his pocket ; and also three- 
pence. When he left home he had five-pence; and it was gup- 
posed he had purchased the cord with the deficient sum. How he 
had contrived to tie himself, we are not told; but the coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of ‘insanity.’’’ P. 276. 


The persevering determination of self-murderers is some- 
times most extraordinary. One instance is mentioned of a 
person who gave himself eighteen stabs in the abdomen with 
aknife, He was saved by the most scrupulous care, yet 
seventeen months afterwards he threw himself out of a three 
pair of stairs window and was killed on the spot. Not man 
years since aman 75 years of age at Castle Cary, fixed a 
cord round his neck, while sitting on his bed-side, and leant 
forward till he was strangled. His wife who was bed-ridden, 
was in the room all the time, and knew nothing of tle trans- 
action. The doubt which was raised with so much diligence 
by the anti-monarchical faction, in Charles II's reign, con- 
cerning the Earl of Essex’s suicide received some support 
from the more than ordinary depth of the wound ; but it was 
set at rest by that unhappy nobleman’s body surgeon, who 
informed Bishop Burnet “ that it was impossible the wound 
could be as it was, if given by any other hand but his own.” 

We pass over the chapter on [nfanticide, for reasons 
Which must be ebvieus. lt is but just, however, to remark 
that it is, as might be expected, one of the most important 
inthe volume, replete with medical information, and dis- 
lmguished by dignity of moral tone. ‘The remaining por- 
lions of the book can scarcely be considered as addressed to 
the general reader, and perhaps it might have been as well 
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to confine them to the lecture room. This, however, is a 
complaint which it would be most unfair to advance against 
Dr. Smith on the whole; for we scarcely recollect any work 
of science which is more calculated for universal perusal. 








Arr. VII. A Series of Sermons on the Christian Faith 
and Character. By the Rev. John Bird Sumner, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Mapledurham, 
Oxon. 8vo. Pp. 388. Hatchard and Son. 1821. 


WE consider the volume before us to be a very useful publica- 
tion. The instructions are not conveyed, as is too often the 
case, in unconnected discourses, in rambling fugitive essays, 
which at the best please or inform for a season, and then are 
forgotten for ever, and the frequency of which most evidently 
cole to that disjointed and eclectic religion, which is com- 
monly to be met with, ay in cultivated society, and 
which amongst the many liberal absurdities of the day, has 
its due place and reputation, as the desirable haven of scep- 
ticism, and as the last excellence of philosophy. A practice 
which tends to create and to foster that dangerous, because se- 
ductive, notion, that the Word of God may admit of dissection 
and division, and that Christians are allowed to cull and dis- 
card here a doctrine, and there a precept, just as a corrupt 
willand an ill-informed judgment may happen to prompt them. 
A reasonable man will hardly need the decisive asseveration 
of St. James, or the denunciation of him, who saw the Apo- 
calypse, to convince him, that a religion which proceeds 
from One God, must in itself be one; that if a single doc- 
trine or a single anne be true and just, then every doc- 
trine and precept, which rests upon the same authority, must 
be equally true and just; and, consequently, that to take 
from, or to add to, the collected truths of that religion in any 


one particular, must be tantamount to denying the authen- 
ticity of the whole. 


*« These considerations,” no doubt, amongst many others, 
especially that of the very melancholy state of ignorance, so com- 
mon in young persons, with regard to the grounds and necessity 
of Christianity, “ have induced me,”? says Mr. Sumner, “ to put 
the following Sermons into a more connected series than is usual 
in similar publications. I have attempted to unite somewhat of 
the regularity of an essay with the familiar expostulations which 
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the pulpit requires ; not pretending to dwell fully on the whole of 
the Christian revelation, but to bring into prominent view that 
which especially pertains to us, as called by the Gospel, and de- 
dicated to Christ in Baptism, viz. the incarnation of our Lord, the 
necessity of his atonement, and of our personal acceptance of the 
means of salvation which he offers. It is therefore intended, that 
the first ten Sermons should be read in the order in which they 
occur. In the last half of the volume I have endeavoured to illus. 
trate the peculiar and essential graces of the Christian character, 
as set forth by their divine Author. My leading object has been 
to lay before the scholars educated at Eton, to whom most of the 
Sermons were originally addressed, a succinct view of the religion 
which they profess, both as a rule of faith and practice. Led as 
I am, by every feeling, both personal and social, to desire that they 
may be permanently impressed with the infinite importance of 
cordially embracing that holy religion, which affords them the best 
chance of earthly happiness, and which alone gives them a right to 
look forward to an eternal world with cheerful hope, instead 
of gloomy apprehension. ‘That the volume may be found, in some 
degree, to answer its intended purpose, is the object of my earnest 
prayer on quitting a place with which I have been long and hap- 
pily connected, and in the prosperity of which I must always feel 
an affectionate and grateful interest.’’ Preface, p. xiv. 


Mr. Sumner may rest assured, that neither as a preacher 
of the Gospel, nor in the humbler, but scarcely less useful 
occupation, in which he has passed so large a portion of his 
life, did he labour in vain. ‘There are many who have not 
yet forgotten his precepts or his example, and who often re- 
call him to their thoughts with feelings of almost filial 
esteem and gratitude; and although we ourselves bad not 
the good fortune to benefit by his more immediate tuition, 
yet in common, we believe, with most of our contemporaries 
of that noble school, we bear testimony to the extensive use- 
fulness of his learning and abilities, and we rejoice at the 
muniticent, no less than judicious patronage, which has given 
him an honourable retreat for the remainder of his life. 
Our best wishes for his happiness follow him, and we doubt 
not they will be amply realized. 

The volume contains twenty Sermons; the first nine of 
which lead the reader progressively from the incarnation to 
that invitation given by our blessed Redeemer to all the 
world: ‘* Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest ;” explaining the necessity 
that existed for an atonement, and the nature of the invita- 
tion. The tenth Sermon is a summary of the Christian cha- 
racter; the eight following are respectively expositions of the 
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eight beatitudes; the nineteenth, on the connexion which 
must always exist between true Christian faith and practice ; 
and the last inculcates the duty of an habitual reliance upon 
our blessed Saviour, and of verifying, as far as possible, the 
scriptural phrase of ‘* abiding in Christ.” 

After showing, in general, the absolute necessity, and the 
value of the redemption effected for us by Jesus Christ, Mr. 
Sumner proceeds, in his second Sermon, more fully to de- 
monstrate the alienation of man from God, which created that 
necessity. The following passage is forcibly written ; and, 
though we think some of the expressions not duly weighed, 
yet it is altogether a very fair specimen of bis style and ar- 
gument. 


“« My brethren, that all these characters of a state of enmity 
against God, that all these proofs of a lost state are to be seen in 
you, [ would neither be so rash as to assert, nor so uncandid as to 
suppose. There are many to whom the observance of the Sabbath 
is not matter of form or of wearisome burden, but of delightful 
service, in which the heart is gladly engaged; many who treat the 
name and contemplate the attributes of God with awful reverence ; 
many who diligently seek to discover his will in the Book where it 
is revealed, and dread nothing so much as wilfully to offend him. 
But these are not the persons who will contradict the Scripture, 
when it declares, that the natural state of man is a state lost in 
darkness and in error; or who will be surprised at the preacher, 
when he speaks of the natural heart as being at enmity with God. 
No; if it were necessary to prove these points, | should appeal 
with the surest confidence to those very persons, whose lives and 
characters shew the fewest signs of their truth; whose sincere 
piety, whose purity of conduct bears witness, that whatever the 
state of others may be, they at least have sought reconciliation 
through the great atonement, and broken down, through grace, 
the partition wall of sin, which separated them from their God. 
Ask them, whoever doubts; ask them, and they will tell you, that 
though their conduct may seem to disprove the state of spiritual 
blindness, the alienation from God of which we speak, their heart 
bears too faithful witness to it, and even supplies them still with 
daily evidence of its reality. They will tell you, that the love of 
God's holy day, that a taste for holy things, is not a natural, but 
an acquired taste; that the reason why the profanation of God's 
majesty is shocking to them, is because by frequent meditation they 
have attained a profound sense of his infinite greatness, and an 
habitual dread of offending him; that to search the Scripture has 
become pleasing to them, because they are convinced, that they 
ought to live by it, and must be judged out of it; and that, so far 


Jrom sin being naturally hateful, or virtue lovely in their eyes, they 


feel every day the absolute necessity of mortifying the one and en- 
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couraging the other, by all the aids which God’s mercy has put 
into their hands ; by constantly applying to the ‘ means of grace,’ 
and constantly setting before their minds ‘ the hope of glory,’ ”’ 
P, 29. 


Now we are willing to understand the words in Italics, and 
indeed some others immediately preceding them, in a sense 
as favourable to what we believe Mr. Sumner’s real meaning 
as possible ; but still we are bound to say, that in their di- 
rect and literal import they convey a position, which is in- 
consistent with every man’s experience, with the most con- 
firmed tenets of enlightened philosophy, and with the express 
terms and the implied doctrine of the Scriptures. ‘To make 
good the two first of these assertions, though it might be 
very profitable, would lead us in the investigation some- 
what out of our present subject; and as they are both mu- 
tually included in and confirmed by the language of Inspira- 
tion, it will be enough for our purpose to prove the truth of 
tiie last. 

When Mr. Sumner states, that ‘ willing obedience and 
prompt devotion to the commands of God, is not the work 
of nature but of grace,” he states what no believer in either 
Testament will deny; when he tells us, that ‘‘ the love of 
God's holy day, that a taste for holy things, is not a natural, 
but an acquired taste,” we only complain of an ill-chosen 
and most ungracious phrase ; but when he proceeds to de- 
clare, that ‘* so far from sin being naturally hateful, or 
virtue lovely in our eyes,” the most religious persons ‘* feel 
every day the absolute necessity of mortifying the one, and 
encouraging the other,” we acknowledge indeed the con- 
clusion, but we reject the premises humbly, we hope, but 
still firmly and absolately. 

We say, that the Scriptures do not any where teach us, 
that the heart of man is literally a lump of unmixed wicked- 
hess ; that the disobedience of Adam was punished with the 
thorough, entire, absolute depravation of his own will, or of 
those of his descendants ; that the infirm and gross taber- 
nacle of the flesh contains within it a still grosser, a still 
more corrupt and corrupting spirit, a mere principle of evil, 
‘living plague. Nothing short of this, how strong soever 
the language may appear, will justify such an assertion as 
this, that ‘* sin is not naturally hateful, and virtue not na- 
turally lovely in our eyes;” for if that assertion be true, then 
the converse must also be true, that “ sin is naturally lovely, 
and virtue naturally hateful to man ;” and if that be true, 
then we defy the most expert casuist on earth to elude the 
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consequence, that men are in fact, devils in heart, devils in 
intention, devils in every thing but in power and under- 
standing. 

We have less scruple in making these remarks when com- 
menting upon any expressions of Mr. Sumner, for no man has 
laid down the doctrine of the Gospel and the Church on the 
extent of the corruption of human nature, with greater mode. 
ration or more soundly than he himself in his excellent work 
on Apostolical Preaching, where he has a chapter upon the 
subject, to which we would refer all our readers. We must 
now return to the work before us, and the length of our pre- 
ceding remarks must be our apology for being more brief in 
our notice of what remains. : 

In the third sermon the same subject is again treated, and 
the mysterious necessity with regard to the salvation of man 
that Christ should suffer, is pressed upon us and illustrated 
with much eloquence and ingenuity. 


‘The cup might not pass away from him, except he drank it: 
therefore this was not possible ; not possible, consistently with the 
justice and holiness of God; whose ways are far above out of our 
sight, and leave us in all humility to wonder and adore. 

“It was not possible that the hour should pass from him: it 
was possible certainly that he should relinquish his great design, 
and save himself from that hour: those into whose hands he was 
betrayed could have had no power at all over him, except it were 

iven them from above :—but for this cause came he to that hour; 
for this cause, namely, to save what was lost, to recover what was 
perishing; that by the one sacrifice for sins thus offered, all pe- 
nitent believers should inherit eternal life. 

“ And this cup was drank (drunk,) this hour submitted to, for 
you, my brethren! O take this truth to heart with faith, and humi. 
liation, and repentance, and gratitude! You were of the number 
that he came to seek: you were among those whom he died te 
save. Let not the sense of it vanish from your minds, as soon as 

ou quit the church: let it not be forgotten like a sound when the 
instrument has ceased ; but dwell upon it, both you who have, and 
you who have not, made your peace with God through the Lamb 
that was slain’? P. 47. 


Mr. Sumner concludes his ninth discourse by repelling the 
charge founded in ignorance and enthusiasm on one side an 
the other, that Christianity is a religion of gloom and de- 
spondency and misery. He shows that the real fact is 
far otherwise; that so far from melancholy being a charac- 
teristic of a Christian, it is that religion alone which can give 
any rational grounds for continual cheerfulness, for confident 
hopes, for exalted and exalting aspirations. And certainly 
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he who is deeply impressed with the general wickedness or 
even the more general thoughtlessness of the myriads of ac- 
countable creatures around him ; who sees them building and 
destroying, amassing and dissipating, marrying, and giving 
in marriage ; who is firmly persuaded that nothing shall save 
the immortal part of man but a living faith in the atoning 
blood of Christ, and who knows at the same time that many, 
many of his fellow-creatures are blinded by prejudice, alie- 
nated by pride, corrupted by lust, so that seeing they see, 
but do not perceive; and hearing they hear, but do not an- 
derstand that these things are indeed so ; that man may feel, 
we cannot doubt, a gentle sorrow, an affectionate melan- 
choly, a tender compassion for his brethren, such as St. 
Paul felt for the unbelieving Jews; but those few natural 
tears must soon be dried ; he must remember the unatterable 
blessings of his Redemption of which he humbly hopes he 
has availed himself; he must possess his spirit in the depth 
of that peace which passes all understanding ; he must hold 
cheap the fragile forms of honour and power and riches, and 
despise the little vexations or patiently endure the more real 
sufferings of this life; he must never forget that be is 
standing on the rugged rock of time, in the midst of the 
ocean of eternity, and that in that ocean is the haven. pro- 
vided for him where he would be, and the city built not with 
hands, whose maker is God, in which a mansion and a 
garment, a palm and a crown are reserved for him for 
evermore. : 

The sermons on the first eight texts of our blessed Saviour’s 
address to his disciples on the Mount, commonly called the 
Beatitudes, are very excellent and profitable discourses ; and 
thoagh we do not think them so original or so striking as the 
corresponding sermons in Norris, yet we dare say Mr.Sum- 
her's more polished style and complete freedom from conceit 
Will render his more generally useful and more extensively 
read. At the same time we are doing only common justice 
to an excellent but neglected writer, when we say, that even 
ii bis most attractive aud eloquent parts, Mr. Sumner is not 
a little indebted to him. It is evident that he has read and 
stulied him with great attention, and perhaps more often 
transfused into his own pages the felicitous expressions and 
ingenious reasonings of bis predecessor, than he bas bimgelf 
been aware of. Inthe warmth of composition, especially -for 
the pulpit, it is not always easy to distinguish between vivid 
recollections, and original combinations, and even where we 
aré conscious of some general obligation to the writings of 
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favourite anthors before as, we may not always be able to dis. 
tinguish in particular what it is that we owe, nor from what 
place we have drawn it. Mr. Sumner we are sure will under. 
stand this as we mean it to be understood, and will 
least of all be sorry that we take this opportunity of intro- 
ducing the sermons of Norris into more general notice than 
they have for a long time enjoyed. 

In the sermon onthe Peace- Maker, Mr. Sumneris led to 
take notice of, and regret the dissensions that exist in the 
Church of Christ, 


‘“* Strange,’’ he says, “ that this spirit of peace should ever be 
wanting there! that the vehemence of those who differ in religious 
opinions should be proverbial! But so it is; and the influence of 
Satan is universally discovered, endeavouring to corrupt that 
which he cannot destroy.”” P. $18. 

‘* Who is the peace-maker in these cases? He who steps in and 
says, Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye wrong one to another ? who 
points out the forgotten grounds of mutual agreement, the reasons 
for union, and the evils of dissension. And whose is the spirit 
which is opposite to that inculcated in the text ?—His, who exag- 
gerates the supposed consequences of the opinion which he does 
not hold; who fixes severe imputations; suggests uncertain in- 
ferences ; distorts the views or conduct of the party to which he 
does not belong; uses the opportunities which ought to be em- 
ployed in edifying, in hostile attacks and recriminations ; and in- 
sinuates that there can be no sincerity where there is not an abso 
lute decision upon points which Scripture appears to have left 
unsettled. God grant, my brethren, that those who have done ot 
do these things, may not be judged according to the pernicious 
consequences of their intolerance! A bad effect may possibly 
follow a good intention : but every man is bound most scrupulously 
to examine his motives, and to be persuaded in his own mind, that 


his conduct is free from the influence of prejudice and passion.” 
P. 320. 


This is very well and proper; but we doubt whether the 
argument be fully stated. Let us hear what Norris says o 
the same subject in the year 1694. We shall make ne 
apology for the length of the quotation. 


“ But because most of the disturbances in the State proceed 
from those of the Church, I shall confire my reflections to thos 
that disturb the peace and order of the Christian Church. Where 
I shall first, point out who these disturbers are. And secondly, 
sume such considerations before them, as may make them sensible 
of their crime. 

‘* There are, I conceive, these two general ways of distarbi"g 
the peace of the Church; either by imposing unlawful or 0 
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reasonable terms of communion, or by refusing to comply with such 
as are lawful and reasonable. That the first of these is a breach of 
the Church’s peace there can be no doubt, because it introduces 
the necessity of separation. And that the latter is so is as plain, 
because ’tis a separation without any necessity for it. Either of 
these is schism, whose notion (as all agree) consists either in making 
a necessity of separation, or in separating without necessity. 

“ The first of these will fall heavy upon the Church of Rome, 
who, (as it has been sufficiently made good against her) has brought 
in an absolute necessity of separation, by imposing such notoriously 
unlawful and unreasonable tezms of communion. The latter will 
light upon all those who separate from such parts of the Reforma- 
tion, where they may lawfully communicate. More especially it 
will light heavier than ordinary upon all those Sectaries among us, 
who now divide from the Church of England, the terms of whose 
communion (as has been undeniably proved and maintained) are 
not only lawful, but highly reasonable, and of an excellent consti- 
tution. 

“ I need not here, nor is it my design to set myself professedly to 
make out the charge of schism against the Dissenters and Separatists 
from the Church of England. It has been done over and over, to 
the utmost degree of evidence, and the whole circle of the reformed 
Churches cry out upon them for their unreasonable separation. 
Only I would desire them to try themselves and their cause by that 
one plain Apostolical Canon before mentioned, and see whether 
they can justifie themselves by that single measure. It is this, if it 
be possible, as much as lies in you, live peaceably with all men. If 
with all men, then certainly much more with bodies or societies of 
men; much more with our governors and superiors ; much more 
yet with the Church, the most-sacred and most eminent of all socie- 
ties. And if as far asis possible, then certainly as far as is /owful, 

“ But now | would ask our Dissenters and Separatists this one 
question, and appeal to their consciences, as well as to their prac- 
tices, for an answer. Do they live peaceably with the Church of 
England as by lawful authority established, as far as is possible, and 
as much asin them lies? So far from this, that I might say (were 
I minded to aggravate things) that they do the quite contrary, and 
divide ‘10m us as far as possible, and as much as in them lies, it be- 
ing very notorious that they run from us as far as they can, measure 
their purity aud sanctity by their distance from ys ; and condemn 
and disuse many things meerly because we approve and use them. 

-“* But I need not take advantage of this, though it be too noto- 
tious to be denied, as well as too scandalous tobe defended. I onl 
demand, Do they live peaceably with the Church as far as is possi- 
ble, and as much as in them lies? They cannot with any modesty 
‘ay, that they do. For if they did, not to say that they might come 
much nearer to us than they do, they must of necessity conform 
with us. Since as they were never able to shew any thing unlawful 
'n ow Communion ;so they now generally allow it to be Jawful, and 
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accordingly will ufford us their company now and then upon occa- 
sion, as often as they think fit to do us that honour. Well then, if 
our communion be lawful, then it is possible for them to communi- 
cate with us, and if they do not, then it is plain that they do not live 
peaceably with us as far as is possib/e, and as much as in them lies, 
and consequently by virtue of this plain Apostulical Canon, stand 


fully convicted ofschism, and let them bring themselves off if they 
can.”? P. 197. 


Our article is extending, we fear, beyond the limits which 
we ought to assign to it, but we must still notice more parti- 
cularly one other of the sermons, which has pleased us very 
much. This is the seventeenth, the subject of which is 
Christian Meekness. In this Mr. Sumner first distinguishes 
with great good sense between real and spurious meekness, 
the meekness which sits by, and hears religion disparaged 
without daring to bear testimony to the truth, or witnesses 
vicious conduct in those within its sphere of advice or con- 
troul, and fears toembrace the opportunity of reproving and 
correcting it. He then lays down the character and qualifi- 
cations of the meekness on which a blessing is pronounced, 
and explains both soundly and ingeniously, though in the 
plainest manner, the meaning of the words in which the pro- 
mise of the blessing is conveyed ; ‘‘ the meek shall inherit the 
earth.” ‘To these words he gives atwo-fold explanation, the 
first is that obvious and undoubtedly true one, an explanation 
which should never be lost sight of, that the meek disposition 
is really that which is most calculated for true happiness in 
this life. 

** According to the proverbial illustration, those storms which 
pass harmless over the bending reed, overthrow the stubborn and 
unyielding trees of the forest—and so those injuries, calumnies, and 
provocations which keep the unsubdued temper of the violent and 
proud in a perpetual convulsion, make little impression on the meek 


and patient and forgiving Christian, and leave his spirit unruffled, 
his comfort undisturbed.”” P. 246. 


The second explanation is founded on the observation that 
the words of the blessing “‘ shall inherit the earth,” are 4 
quotation from the Old Testament, where they would mean 
literally and simply those temporal blessings and enjoyments, 
* the land flowing with milk and honey,” and a long life in 
the quiet possession of them, which are there promised as the 
reward of obedience. But when these words are used in the 
New Testament, as conveying a blessing under that dispens* 
tion, whose promises for the most part are future and eternal, 
itseems a sound and safe analogy to proceed by, when we it 
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terpret the word “‘ earth” as typical of the land of future pro- 
mise, the ‘‘ spiritual Canaan to which it is the object of 
Christ in the Gospel to conduct his faithful people.” 

Mr. Sumner truly observes, that taken in either sense the 
promise will not fail, and he concludes with the following ju- 
dicious and impressive appeal. 


* Go then and imitate in your daily intercourse with one ano- 
ther the temper of Him who, as he died for To redemption, so 
also lived for your instruction. You will find difficulties, indeed. 
Meekness is natural to few, and can only be attained by daily 
watchfulness and self-correction; and after all, will never be 
equally the grace of every Christian, as it will meet with different 
degrees of opposition in different persons, from the natural bent of 
the heart. But it must be studied and desired, and in some mea- 
sure practised by every Christian; for we find, from the place 
which our Saviour gives it, that it is one of those qualities which 
will be required in all who shall enfer into his rest. Therefore, it 
must be shown in all the various relations of life; shown by the 
Christian parent, the Christian husband, the Christian child, the 
Christian master, the Christian servant ; it must be seen, that the 
disciples of a meek and lowly Saviour are under a control which is 
not natural to them, which, perhaps, they formerly did not at- 
tempt to exercise, and which, without divine grace, they would not 
and could not cultivate. For the opposition of the natural heart 
must not be pleaded in excuse for the want of any of the qualities 
which our Lord requires ; the Gospel not only prescribes rules, but 
promises power. Faithful is He who hath called us by the Gospel ; 
and will suffer none of those who come unto him, and take his 
yoke upon them, to perish for want of those graces which they 
earnestly seek to be clothed with, and fervently pray him to be- 
stow.” P. 252, 


We conclude our remarks, freely written in parts, yet we 
are sure no where uncandidly or unkindly intended, with an 
earnest and confident recommendation of these sermons to 
public use. They will come amiss to no class of readers ; the 
young and uninstructed will find in them a sound and syste- 
matic introduction to Christian doctrine and Christian charac- 
ter, while the more learned, who may find perhaps nothing 
here that has not in different places by other hands been 
already as well put, or as ingeniously illustrated, will be im- 
pressed, and we think affected by the genuine and earnest, 
yet kind-hearted and moderate tone of piety which pervades 
them. This is indeed Mr. Sumner’s great recommendation ; 
without being copious, or eloquent, or impassioned, there is a 
reality, and an affectionate interest in the good of others, 


which animate all he writes, and produce the effects of the 
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most winning oratory. He never “plays rownd the head” 

without ‘‘ touching the heart”—He writes ona subject which 
must interest all who think, and he writes only what he be- 
lieves for himself, and wiat he earnestly desires all who hear 
him should believe practically also, we hope we shall meet with 
him again soon on the same ground—but whether we do or 
not, it is delightful to think of aman so thinking, feeling, and 
writing in the sphere of his own parish, and of the permanent 


and important, though silent benefits, which he is there con- 
ferring. 





AS ELTA GST 


Art. VII. Elements of the Philosophy of Plants : contain. 
ing the Principles of Scientific Botany, Nomeanctature, 
Theory of Classification, Phytography, Anatomy, Uhe- 
mistry, Physiology, Geography, and Piseuses of Plants. 
With a History of the Science, and Practical [ilustra- 
tions. By A. P. Decandolle, and K. Sprengel. Trans- 
lated from the German. Blackwood. Edinburgh. 


NUMEROUS as the introdactions to Botany are, which have 
appeared in this country, since the commencement of the 
present century, there is not one which fully answers all the 
purposes of elementary instruction, and at the same time 
leads the stadent sufficiently far into the more exalted and 
philosophical parts of the science. 

More attention has of late been paid to arrangement, to 
the determination of species, and the settling of synonymes, 
than to the anatomy and physiology of plants. In this latter 
province, our continental neighbours have far outdone us in 
“eal and industry; but many of their labours and observa- 
tions, scattered through the various periodical publications, 
ure of diflicult access, and several ingenious and excellent 
works ure by no means so well known among us, as their 
value and importance demand. It is, however, somewhat 
surprizing, that hitherto there has appeared in this country 
no work of universally acknowledged superiority, qualt- 
fied to take the lead, as a truly scientific introduction to 
botany. 

The work now before us comes forward with no mean 


pretensions to supply the deficiency. The following .is the 
uuthor’s introduction of himself to his readers. 


‘* In my introduction to the knowledge of plants, it was my 
object to promote a knowledge of the vegetable world among the 
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public at large,—aud I may venture to say that the result has sur- 
passed my expectations. But the progress which the higher and 
scientific knowledge of plants has lately made, seemed to demand 
an introductory treatise for the use of students, which, embracing 
the discoveries that have recently been made throughout the whole 
extent of the science, might supply the place of the introductory 
work of Willdenow now become cnieletale useless. With the 
help of the latest edition of Decandolle’s ‘ Theorie Elementaire 
de la Botanique,” published at Paris, 1819, | flatter myself that I 
have been able to present to the public such awork. But only the 
first three parts of this treatise, namely, the Nomenclature, the 
Theory of Classification, and Descriptive Botany, are to be con- 
sidered as extracts from the book of my excellent friend. All the 
rest is my own; and the reader will perceive that I have used 
my utmost exertions to fulfil well the task I had undertaken,” 
Sprengel’s Preface. 


The names of the authors of this work are by no means 
new to the scientilic world: the Flore Irangoise, and other 
works of Decandoile, have acquired him high and deserved 
reputation. Sprengel is best known in this country, as the 
author of an excellent treatise on Cryptogamous plants. 
The general arrangement of the work is similar to that of 
the ‘* Principles of Botany,” of Willdenow ; in the first de- 
partment of the work styled ‘‘ Nomenclature” (the term 
Terminology being objected to) there are some valuable rules 
for the formation of botanical language. In several parts, 
however, there is much useless multiplication of terms: as 
for instance in the article Nectary; the term Nectary is 
confined to the organs which secrete honey, while the other 
varts that have usually received this name are divided into 
Nectaro-thecw, Nectari-lymata, and Nectaro-stigmata. 
Linneeus certainly may have gone too far in designating 
every unusual appearance in a flower, a Nectary; yet the 
term has been found extremely convenient, and is now gene- 
rally adopted in the extended signification ; and as there is 
no fear of confounding it with any of the more essential parts 
of the flower, the propriety of the change of name is very 
questionable : considering that the author continues to call 
the subdivisions of the footstalks of leaves nerves and veins, 
there is little occasion, in this particular instance, for fasti- 
diousness about physiological correctness in nomenclature. 
Part 2nd, Taxonomy, contains a view of the principal sys- 
ems of classification, beginning with the artificial system of 
Linneus, the several advantages and defects of which are 
very fairly stated ; then follows an account of the matual 
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connection of plants as regards class, order, genus, and 
species. The following is a very apt illustration of the dis. 
tinction between species and variety. 


‘* When for instance in the common Loftus corniculatus, on 
whatever soil it may grow, we uniformly observe that it has a 
solid stem, even and erect divisions of the calyx, and expanded 
filaments, we must of necessity distinguish as a particular species 
from it, another form which grows in bogs and watery meadows, 
which has a much higher and always hollow stalk ; the divisions of 


its calyx spread out into a star-shape, and hairy, and which has 


uniformly thin filaments, and we must name this latter species 
either Lotus uliginosus with Schkuhr, or Lotus major, with Scopoli 
and Smith. As on the other hand, the Pimpinella ner Ae 
grows sometimes quite smooth, and sometimes in woods and shady 
meadows considerably hairy, as it displays sometimes simple and 
small stem leaves, sometimes half and even doubly pinnated 
leaves; and as these forms vary according to the situation of the 
plant, and during re-production, we cannot regard these forms 


by any means as distinct species, but we must view them as cor- 
ruptions,”’ 


In speaking of the links of connection of the vegetable 
kingdom, with a view to the natural arrangement of plants, 
the author attempts to trace most of the varieties in the 
figure and structure of their several organs, to a few simple 
original forms, which are considered as the standards, all 


the deviations from which are the effect of abortion, or the 


result of the union of parts originally separated. From some 
examples which are cited, this theory appears at first some- 
what plausible, but in the instance of the class Tetrady- 
pamia, it is carried beyond all reasonable bounds. The 

lants of this class, the author supposes to have originally 

elonged to Decandrja, and that the four petals of the for- 
mer are merely altered filaments, ‘* as in Thlaspi Bursa we 
sometimes observe this return to the original structure. 
Surely it would be more philosophical to conclude, that 
Thliaspi Bursa occasionally deviates trom its accustomed 
structure, than to accuse nature of such an extensive sys- 
tem of abortions. When we consider the numerous and 
striking characters which distinguish the plants of this class, 
and which seem almost to mark them as a separate and in- 
sulated province of the vegetable kingdom, the idea of their 
being mere alterations of other more primitive and esta- 
blished forms, must at once be rejected. 


As lar as regards the 4th Part of the work, “ Phytotomy,” 
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we cannot altogether agree with the translator in the high 
encomiums he has pronounced on the work in his preface. 


“ That in no one part is it possible to discover a trace of that 
visionary mode of considering facts, and appearances which has 
been unjustly represented as belonging to all German writers ;— 
that condensation and perspicuity are among its most striking ex- 
cellencies ;—that it bears in all respects evidence of having pro- 
ceeded from men, who not only knew their subject extensively 
and well, and who thought justly on all its parts, but of men, 


_ » who were in possession of the best means of conveying their in- 


formation with effect, or who had made the higher laws of com- 
position their study.” 


In this department, at least, which Sprengel tells us is 
“all his own,” the style and mode of reasoning are far from 
possessing the pre-eminent qualities imputed to them by 
the translator. We do not recognize here the simplicity and 
elegance of Mirbel, who, although he has given a most 
minute and detailed account of the varieties in the structure 
of vegetables, has, by his decidedand well arranged descrip- 
tion, rendered the anatomy of plants at once intelligible, 
beautiful, and satisfactory. 

Sprengel divides the vegetable textures into three primi- 
tive forms, the cell-form, the tube-form, and the spiral form ; 
the origin of the cells and tubes is thus explained. 


“ Every organizing fluid, when it is passing from the fluid into 
the solid state, shews small spheres or vesicles, and specule, or 
needle-shaped bodies of a diminutive size. The former we refer 
to the disengagement of hydrogen, which, as one of the consti- 
tuents of water, is always the first to separate itself from it, 
because it is little soluble in water. Oxygen, on the other hand, 
remains longer dissolved in water, and accordingly the spicular 
and straight lined bodies which are produced by it are more 
slowly disengaged,—as in an electrical process, negative electri- 
city displays sparks and images of a spherical shape, whilst posi- 
tive electricity produces those of a spicular appearance. We find 
this same combination of spherule and spiculz in every genera- 
tive sap, as well as in every slimy fluid of plants. From these, 


therefore, are solved the peculiar primitive forms of the veget- 
able world.” | 


_ The cellular texture is termed the perfection of the sphe- 
rical formation, and the tubular that of the spicular. . ; 

Now if cells and tubes were original chemical formations, 
and were produced by two substances of totally opposite -pro- 
perties, it 1s obvious that they must always remain perfectly 
distinct from each other, and could never be found in an 
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intermediate atate. Iu the following observations therefore 
the author completely overturns his gazeous hypothesis. 


*€ The stretched form of the cells is very like the tube-form.. It 
is even undeniable that it canstitutes, especially in the lower orga. 
nic bodies, the transition torm from the cells to the tubes. In the 
fruit stalk of the Musci Hepatici and Frondosi, we hare not yet 
discovered the proper tube form, but only stretched cells similar 


to tubes, which apparently answer the purpose of these latter 
bodies.’” 


The author (§ 273) advances the doctrine of organic per: 
spiration through impervious texture ; this is very difficult to 
comprehend; it is much more probable that the small size 
of the pores in the cellular tissue, the epidermis, and other 
parts, has occasioned them to escape observation. The fol- 
lowing is the opinion of Mirbel on this subject. (Elemens de 
Physiologie V égétale et de Botanique. Paris. 1815.) 


“ Un tissu membraneux, cellulaire et continu, plus ou moins 
transparent, forme toute la substance des vegetaux. La mem- 
brane qui constitue le tissu membraneux est d'une epaisseur vari- 
able selon Ja nature particuliere des especes et l'age des individus. 
Elle est pourvue de pores, les uns visibles, les autres invisibles. 
L’existence de ces derniers est prouvée par la transfusion des 
fluides d’une partie du végétale dans une autre, lors méme qu'il 
est impossible d’appercevoir la communication de cellules ; exist- 
ence des autres est prouvée non-seulement par la marche des 
fluides, mais encore par l’observation microscopique, qui fait dis- 
tinguer nettement les pores et les fentes dont souvent la membrane 
est criblce.” 


Since Mirbel is now generally considered the best autho- 
rity, in Vegetable Physiology, and as Sprengel has most un- 
accountably neglected him, it may not be irrelevant to men- 
tion, that these two eminent philosophers are old antagonists. 
Mirbel published his  Traité d’Anatomie et de Physiologie 
Végittale in the year 1802: according to Sprengel, this con- 
tained many errors, and “‘ in the mean time,” he states, 
** Link, Radolphi, and Treviranus, published more correct 
views ; since then Mirbel has come nearer the truth. (Expe- 
sition et Défense de ma Theorie de l'Organisation Végétale. 
Amsterdam. 1808.) 

But Mirbel, on the contrary asserts, that his works, from 
an imperfect knowledge of the language, or some other cause, 
were aisunderstood, and misrepresented by several Germat 
authors, especially by Sprengel ; and that the pamphlet whieh 
be published at Amsterdam, merely contained a more com 
plete view of his former opinions. For a full statement 0 
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the discussions on this subject, the reader is referred to Mir- 
bel’s “ Exposition et Defense de la Theorie de /Organisation 
Végétale. Paris. 1809. 

The spiral form of vessels, the author divides into the 
primitive, and the derived; the latter which he calls Vasa 
scalaria, ure the false spiral tubes (fausses trachées) of 
Mirbel : 


“ Under this name ere included those canals with transverse 
openings, which do not at all shew the spiral winding of the 
fibres, and which cannot be unrolled. They are formed by an 
original spiral vessel meeting with perpendicular fibres in its sides, 
which fibres cross the winding lines longitudinally, and unite them 


together.” 


Notwithstanding Sprengel has seen the perpendicular 
fibres, after maceration, we cannot help suspending our 
assent to his opinion of the structure of these vessels: since 
from their position, and from the circumstance of their not 
being accompanied by the true spiral vessels, it seems most 
probable, that they are original vessels, resembling the more 
simple sap vessels, and differing from them merely in the 
size of their openings. With respect to the uses of the 
spiral tubes, the author adopts the old opinion, that they are 


ar vessels, and perform some more important office than the 
common sap vessels. 


* As then the spiral vessels, and all their varieties are uniformly 
found empty of fluids, as they shew themselves only in the higher 
plants, and constantly appear wherever a strong shoot is sent out ; 
as they are always in the company of the sap vessels; as in fine 
they maintain by their constant diagonal direction, the middle 
situation between the perpendicular and the horizontal: from all 
these considerations we must suspect, that they are the instruments 
of the higher vital activity of plants, and that they are the organs 
by which the sap tubes suffer an external excitement to the speedy 
propulsion of the sap.” 


The following is an ingenious explanation of the cause of 
tne green colour, of leaves. 


“ The exhalation of oxygen gas is closely connected with a re- 
markable property ‘of leaves, namely, their green colour. Avs this 
colour in the rainbow stands exactly in the middle, between the 
two outermost tints, the red and: the violet,—as it is bounded on 
the one side by the yellow, and on the other by the bhee,—ag all 
experiments further shew, that the red and yellow tints are mere 
of an oxygenous, and the blue and violet more of an hydrogeaous 
naturc,—it is extremely probable, that the green colour is the 


effect of a neutralization between the two extreme colours, or that 
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it arises, when the light has attracted exactly as much oxygen a» 
was required by the hydrogen and carbon which remained,” 


The second division of the Phytotomy, “ Phytochemy,” 
contains an account of the chemical componeuts of vegeta. 
bles, and introduces much useful practical matter, particu- 
larly relating to agricultare. However the author does not 
in every instance display the most correct chemical know- 
ledge, especially when he supposes that the fixed alkalies 
like ammonia, are composed of hydrogen and azote, perhaps 
with a certain portion of oxygen. 

The geography, as well as the malformations and diseases 
of plants, forms an extremely interesting portion of the work. 
The history of botany contains a concise account of the 
principal botanical authors, with a sufliciently copious list of 
their works. 

The concluding part of the work, ‘‘ the practical part,” 
cannot be too highly praised. Examples are given of one or 
more plants, from each class of the Linnean system, treated 
of at length under the following heads: first, the systematic 
name is given from the most approved authority, with the 
familiar appellation in several modern languages ;: secondly, 
a detailed Resitietion of the form and structure of the plant 
throughout: thirdly, the “ Diagnosis and affinity :” fourthly, 
“ Synonymes and figures:” fifthly, ‘‘ Geographical distri- 
bution :” lastly, “* Uses.” This plan may be recommended as 
an excellent model for the formation of a Flora or Synopsis 
of plants. 

fn speaking of this work, as a whole, it is impossible to 
add any thing in the way of encomium, to that which has 
been so unsparingly applied by the translator. It is not the 
kind of work exactly suited for a beginner, but is certainly 
admirably adapted for a “amr who has made some progress 
in the science ; for one already acquainted with the language 
of botany, and the system of Linnezus, who is about to 
extend his views to a larger and more philosophical know- 
ledge of the vegetable kingdom. 

In the absence of better treatises, it will no doubt become 
of much weight and authority, especially when we consider 
the great reputation of the authors. It is therefore of more 
importance, that its errors should be pointed out, and that 
the inquiring student should be on his guard, against impli- 
citly adopting the opinions contained in it, with out proper 
examination. 

Dr. Bilderdyk, of Amsterdam, who wrote a view of the 
opinions of the French and German Vegetable Physiologists 
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(prefixed to Mirbel’s work) speaking of Sprengel, has the 


following trite remarks. 


“ Je rends hommage au merite eminent de M. Sprengel ; mais 
s'il s’est trompe, il faut bien le dire. Les erreurs des hommes 
vulgaires, n’ont pas besoin d’etre relevées: elles sont sans conse- 
quence: il n’en est pas ainsi des erreurs des hommes distingués, 
elles seduisent la multitude, et il faut les attaquer avec vigueur, 
pour les detruire.”” 





Art. IX. A List of Editions of the Bible and 
Parts thereof in English, from the Year MDV. to 
MDCCCXX.: with an Appendix containing Speci- 
mens of Translations, and Bibliographical Descriptions. 
By the Rev. Henry Cotton, D.C.L. late Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Octavo. 180 pp. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 1821. 


THE increasing attention which, of late years, has been given 
to whatever is connected with the critical study and literary 
history of the Scriptures, may certainly be considered as a 
pleasing sign of the times; and though a mere catalogue of 
editions of the Bible may appear to be valuable to a limited 
class of persons, yet, when executed (as it is in the present 
instance) with not “ a little diligence,” ability, and research, 
it is calculated to afford mach and various information of a 
highly interesting nature. 

The present work, though not the first of the kind, is by 
far the most complete in our language. The lists similar to 
the present, which have already appeared, and of which Dr. 
Cotton has availed himself, where actual inspection was not 
within his reach, are the following, viz. 

1. “A List of various Editions of the Bible and of Parts 
thereof in English, from the year 1526 to 1776, from a MS. 
(No.1140,) im the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, much 
enlarged and improved.” Of this list, which consists of a 
single sheet in octavo without a title page, two hundred and 
fifty copies only were privately printed at the expense of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1776, at the press of Mr. 
Bowyer. In it the editions of the Psalms are intermixed 
with those of the Bible. 

2. “ A List of various Editions of the Bible and Parts 
thereof in English, from the year 1526 to 1776. A Manu- 
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script List of English Bibles, copied from one compiled by 
the late Mr. Joseph Ames, presented to the Lambeth Library 
by Dr. Gifford, hath furnished some part of this publication: 
later discoveries of several learned Gentlemen have supplied 
the rest, London, 1778.” 

This list (a copy of which is before us) was also printed for 
presents only: it is in 8voe. on thirty-seven leaves, printed 
on one side. The Psalms are here placed in chronological 
order by themselves; which arrangement, being more dis- 
tinct, has very properly been followed by the compiler of 
the volume now under consideration. ‘These two lists, 
though generally imagined to have heen made by Dr. Du- 
carel, (whose name they usually bear) were really drawn up 
by the late Mr. Mark Cephas ‘Tatet, an eminent bibliogra- 
pher and antiquarian of the last century. The secoud list, 
enlarged and improved by the Rev, Clement Crutwell, was 
prefixed to his edition of the Bible with Bishop Wilson's 
notes, printed at Bath in 1785; from which it was copied by 
Mr. Hewlett in the Introduction to bis Commentary, pub- 
lished at London in ISL1. Several editions, which appear 
in the former lists, are omitted in this, probably (Dr. Cot- 
ton conjectures) because the editor was not satisfied of 
their existence: Dr. Cotton, however, has not considered 
himself justified in adhering to Mr. Crutwell’s omissions; 
since it muy well happen, that others may be fortunate 
enough to meet with editions, which may have escaped their 
united researches. 

4. Mr. Tutet’s List, No. 2, continued to the year 1792, 
with a notice of two Manuscript Versions, was annexed to 
Archbishop Newcome’s Historical View of the English 
Biblical ‘Translations, printed at Dublin, in 8vo., 1792: and 
this list was reprinted and appended. 

5. To a republication of Lewis’s History of the English 
‘Translations of the Bible, 8vo., London, 1818, with a very 
scanty Supplement brought down to the year 1816, The 
editors of the two last noticed lists do not appear to have 
seen that ef Mr. Crutwell. 

In all of these the editions are arranged chronologically, 
and in the four last the Psalms form a separate class. The 
tabular form in which they were printed has been judiciously 
rejected by Dr. Cotton, who has thas gained additional 
room. The lists in question were, moreover, destitute of 
notes or descriptions, and were by no means complete to the 
several periods when they were respectively publisbed : bat 
he has enlarged and brought his list down to the year 1820, 
with bot few omissions, and has enriched his pages with 
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various brief and highly interesting annotations, both bibtio- 
graphical and critical. His publication consists of two 
parts, viz. 

1. A List of the various Editions of the Engtish Bible 
and of Parts thereof, from 1505 to 1820. Inv this Dr. Cotton 
has retained whatever was set down in the former lists, un- 
less upon examination he discovered it to be erroneous: he 
has also specified the possessors of the earlier editions, and 
has given the name of every society or “eee with whom he 
found the more rare and curious articles—citing public re- 
positories, such as the Bodleian and other libraries, in pre- 
ference to the collections of private individuals. For it is 
interesting, (he justly remarks) and in many cases usefal, to 
know where a particular translation or remarkable edition 
can be found, and also to know where a second or a third 
copy is to be met with, either for supplying detects or for 
instituting a collection of copies. ‘This part of his volume 
must have cost him no small labour: for, though the trea- 
sures of the British Museum are now well-known by means 
of its ample printed catalogues, we were utter strangers to 
the rich stores contained in the Bodleian Library, in that of 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and also in that of 
the Dean and Chapter of Saint Paul's Cathedral, until Dr. 
Cotton explored them, and communicated to the public the 
benefit of his researches. 

2. The second part of this tract contains editions of the 
Psalms, the ‘raaidialions of which are for the most part in 
metre. In one of the articles of the Appendix he has given 
specimens of the various readings introduced in the well- 
known version of Sterueholde; but of the versions by Brady 
and Tate, Patrick, Barton, Merrick, and others, a few of the 
eatlier editions alone are mentioned, or these which pre- 
sented any new variety of rendering. 

The Appendix consists of numerous bibliographical de- 
scriptions, and specimens of versions of different parts of the 
Old and New Testament, which could not very conveniently 
be thrown into the shape of notes, without overloading the 
page and interrupting the facility of reference. ‘These will 
be perused with much interest, especially the specimens of 
translations; for, by thus bringing together, and exhibiting 
tone view various renderings of any the same portion of 
Scripture, a tolerable idea may be formed of the style and 
character of each translation. Their points of resemblance 

“8 well as of difference are at once seen, and the gradual 
progress towards the formation of our present authorized 


version may be traced without difliculty. A further advant- 
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| Ti age resulting from the very curious specimens of transla. e 
te tions, which are given in the Appendix, is, that any person F 
\2 ‘yi, possessing an imperfect version of the Bible, may here at ¥ 
tk once ascertain of what translation it forms a part, : 
eae From the preceding remarks, our readers will easily per- 
RL ceive that the main design of Dr. Cotton’s work is, to shew 
‘Aye what has been done in the way of translating the Sacred F 
; 6 Volume into English, and to trace the various steps by which —F- 
th ' we have arrived at our present authorized version. It would, 
a3) i as the author very justly observes, be a curious and pleasing 2 
ats task to trace the gradual change and improvement which > 
Ler took place, as new light broke in upon the minds of the & 
Leb if ' translators; pleasing also to observe how many of the earliest PF 
Lo bet ® expressions ion withstood repeated revisals of the transla [> 
agat tion, and are retained and approved at the present day. j 
yaad « This last is a circumstance which cannot fail to strike forcibly FF 
ithe any one who has been led to examine our earlier printed Bibles, 
The Let any person take up the first edition of Coverdale’s Bible, 
\3 yt printed in 1535, and read from it one of the Psalms; besides the 3 
del tt oe ante similarity which pervades the whole, how many verses will F- 
Ay hak e find of which every word is the same with those which he reads 
at in the Prayer Book as now printed and used | ss that render F 
; ee ing must have been near the truth, which repeated examination [- 
bas ; ‘i has not thought fit to alter; that language must have been well 


hs 


chosen, which could not only maintain its ground amidst so many 
changes of style and of taste, but could continue to be generally 
intelligible after nearly three centuries had elapsed, and when al- 
vay most every other composition of the same age had become en- 
Hit veloped in considerable obscurity.” Introduction, p. xiv. 
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i" Besides exhibiting the steps by which we bave thus ar 

) rived ut our present admirable version, this publication will 
serve to give a tolerable idea of the degree of estimation in F 
which the different versions were held, by shewing the muk fF 
r titude or paucity of their impressions. 
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The number of editions of the English Bible, entire and 
partial, which are contained in Dr. Cotton’s * List,’ amounts 
to oonsiderably more than six hundred; and that of the 
Psalms to nearly four hundred. We shall transcribe’a few 
of his notes and descriptions, that our readers may be e- 
abled to form some idea of the nature of his work, and of the FP 


laboar with which the compilation of it must have been at P 
tended. 
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* 1526. New Testament *, translated by Wm. Tyndale; printed 
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at Antwerp.—Jn the possession of St, Paul's Library; Dr. Gif. 


ford. tS Ae 


“ 1535. New Test. Tyndale’s: ‘ fynesshed 1535.'—Exeter 
Collece*®. 120.” PL 3. 

« The first title is wanting, as likewise Tyndale’s preface. The 
volume begins with ‘ A prologe to the Epistle to the Romans,’ 16 
leaves, with the signatures vy. and *., ‘A table for the toure 


Evangelistes,’ &c. * A table for the Actes of the Apostles,’ to- 
gether 12 leaves, On the reverse of the last is, ‘ The bokes con- 
teyned in the newe Testament.’ Then follows a second title, 
‘The newe Testament, dylygently corected and compared with 
the Greke by Willyam Tindale: and fynesshed in the yere of oure 
Lorde God A.M.D. and xxxv.” On the reverse is given again 
a list of “ the bokes conteyned, &c.’ and * A prologe of S, Mat- 
thew.’ The text of St. Matthew begins on fol, ii. St. Mark on 
fol. xl. the Acts on fol. cxxxiiii, Romans (without any break for the 
prologue, which, standing in so unusual a place, might fairly be 
supposed to have been transposed by the binder) on fol. clxxiii. 
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persecution and subsequent death of the translator, a single copy only was sup- 
weed to exist. Of the manner in which this found its way into the Harleian 

ibrary, and of the value set upon it by Lord Oxford and Mr. Ames, a short but 
interesting account is given in the following extract from a letter preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. It is in the hand-writing of Ames, is addressed to Mr, 
George Ballard, and dated Wapping, June 30, 1743. ‘I cannot forbear telling 
you of my good success in buying at Lord Oxford's sale the Phaanix of the whole 
library ; i mean the first English Testament that ever was printed in the year 
1526. It has been thought no perfect one was left from the flames. My Lord 
was so well pleased in being the possessor of it, that he gave the person (Mr. 
John Murrey} he had it of, ten guineas, and settled an annuity of twenty pounds 
a year durmg the person’s life, which is yet paid him. The particulars are too 
many to commit to a letter; the old historians and Fox give a good account 
of it.’ 

* Herbert’s account, given in a note at p. 1585, may form a sequel to this: 
‘The first edition was in the possession of Mr. Ames, who bought it for fifteen 
shillings, out of the Harleian library, No. 420, sold by Tho. Osborne, 1743. Mr, 
John White purchased it for 15/. 4s. 6d. at the auction of Mr. Ames’ books, No, 
1252, sold by Langford, 1760, and sold it for twenty-one pounds to Dr, Gifford, 
who at his decease bequeathed it, with many others, to the Baptist Museum, 


* Bat it has been my fortune, in examining the library of St, Paul's “ 
dral, to discover a second copy. Unluckily it is imperfect, both at the beginuing 
and end; and its former owner, ae if afraid of a second Bishop Tonstall, has con- 
trived most ingeniously to disguise and disfigure it, by intermixing the jos: A. 
the Gospels and Epistles with each other in the strangest manner. The 
's in half-binding, lettered (for what reason T know not) * Lant's Testament.’ 
Sarely it well deserves to be carefully taken to pieces and examined: the 
erent parts should be supplied by a transcript from the Bristol copy, and inserted 
'n ther proper places, lest an unhappy accident should deprive us of either of 
them: the volume should then be rebound, and placed under lock and key, and 
under the special superintendance of the librarian.” 

* “T have not found this edition noticed by any writer previous to Mr. Crut- 
well, ie whose list it appears; nor do IT kuow of another copy besides that in 
Exeter College libraty.”” 

O 


VOL. XVII, FEBRUARY, 1822. 
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Hebrews on ceiv. Revelation on cclxxi. The last leaf of the 
volume is cclxxx. containing chapter viii. of the Revelation : the 
remainder unfortunately is wanting. The signatures run in eights, 
There are marginal references, and heads of chapters, but no notes. 
The letter, but above all the spelling, prove the volume to have 
been executed in the Low Countries. E. G. it reads, ‘ fhether, 
moether, taeke, holly, Saeynct, stoene, oones, thoese, sayede, 
whorsse,’ &c. for * father, mother, take, holy, saint, stone, once, 
those, said, worse,’ &c. And the misprints are exceedingly nu- 
merous. There are small woodcuts at the beginning of each 
Gospel, and in the Revelation larger ones, occupying about two 
thirds of the page. The execution of these is very coarse, There 
are initials of two sizes, cut in wood. A full page contains 38 
lines.’”?” P. 168, 

“1535. Bisce, translated by Myles Coverdale: no place *, no 
name, — British Museum ; Bodleian ; Public Library, Cambridge; 


Sion College ; All Souls College ; Lambeth Library ; Dr. Gifford; 
Dr. Coombe. fole? P. 3. 


One of the rarest specimens of British typography is, the 
first fourteen chapters of the Acts of the Apostles translated 
into English metre, and set to music by Christopher Tye, 
Doctor in Music. A copy of this unique publication was 
presented to the Lambeth Library by Sir John Hawkins 
in 1777, containing the following description of it, for which 


Dr. Cotton deserves, and will, doubtless, receive the thanks 
of ete bibliographer. 


‘ Title, (in MS.) * The Actes of the Apostles, translated into 
English meter, and dedicated to the Kynge’s moste excellent Ma- 
jestye by Christofer Tye Doctor in Musy ke, and one of the Gen- 
tlemen of hys Graces moste honourable Chappell, with notes to 
eche chapter, to synge, and also to play upon the Lute, very 
necessarye for studentes after theyr studye to fyle theyr wyttes, 
and also for all Christians that cannot synge to read the “good and 
godlye storyes of the lyves of Christ hys Appostles. 1553. 
Dedication, ‘ To the vertuous and godlye learned Prynce Ed: 
warde the VI. by the Grace of God King of Englande, France 
and Irelande Defendour of the Fayth, and on earth next and 


ee ee ee 





* “* Homphry Wanley thought by the type that it was printed at Zurich, by 
Chr. Froschovers Herbert says that there were two editions with but little varia 
tion, In the British Museum are some supernumerary leaves, containing varia 
tions, but these seem to be chiefly in the paging. Of seven copies of this edition 
which | have seen, that in the British Museum is the only one which has the 
title-page, and even this is made up from two copies. Of the others, the 
leian copy is by far the finest. In the Dedication, the Museum copy bas Quee® 

inne, (since altered into Jane ;) Lambeth library has a copy with each; the 
Bodleian has dine; All Sovls College bas neither; Sion College has Jane; Dr 
Coombe has neither, 1 should observe, that the preliminary pieces are printed 


ima diffe rent type, and were probably added after the arrival of the volume ™ 
England.” 
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immediately under Christe, of the Churches of England and Ire- 
lande the Supreme head, your grace’s humble lovynge and obe 
dient servaunte Christofer Tye wysheth the continuance of God 
hys feare to dwell in your grace’s heart, longe to reygne in muche 
honoure, healthe, wealthe, and victorye.” Then follows a metrical 
preface, consisting of 25 stanzas : 
*« Consydrynge weil, most godly Kyng 
“‘ The zeale and periecte love 
“ Your Grace doth beare to eche good thyng 
«That geven is from above.” &c. 
The text, with music for four voices, meanc, tenour, counter. 
tenor, bassus : 
“In the former Treatyse to thee 
‘** Dere frend The o phi lus 
‘‘ T have written the verite 
«Of the Lord Christ Jesus. 


9 
«* Whiche he to do and eke to teache 
“ Began until the daye 
«‘ In whiche the Sprite up hym did feache 
“¢ To dwell above for aye.”’ 
The concluding stanza (of chapter xivth and last) is thus : 
“© Howe he the doore of fayth untyde 
«¢ The Gentyls in to call 
‘* And there longe tyme they dyd abyde 
** With the disciples all.” 
“* Imprinted at London by Nycolas Hyll for Wyllyam Seres. 
* Cum privilegio-ad imprimendum solum.’ The volume is a small 
12°, printed in black letter,” P. 140. 


Of the translations of the Psalms, that by Miles Cover- 
dale, (im verse and with notes) printed at London in 1549, 
is an entirely new discovery. No bibliographer seems to 
have known that he had executed a translation in verse. 
Queen’s College, Oxford, has the felicity of possessing the 
very rare and perhaps only remaining copy of this work. A 
copious description of it, with specimens, is given by Dr. 
Cotton, for which we must refer to his Appendix, and shall 
only annex two stanzas of Coverdale’s version of Psalm 
¢xxxvil. for the gratification of the curious reader. 


I. 
* At the ryvers of Babilon 
there sat we downe ryght hevely 
Even whan we thought upon Sion 
we wept together sorotully 
for we were in soch hevynes 


y' we forgat al our merynes 
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and left of all our sporte & playe 
on the willye trees y* were therby 
we hanged up our harpes truly 
And morned sore both night & day. 
2. 
“ They that toke us so cruelly 
and led us bounde into pryson 
requyred of us some melody 
with wordes full of derision 
when we hanged our harpes awaye 
this cruell folke to us coulde saye 
Now let us hear some mery songe 
Synge us a songe of some swete toyne 
as ye were wont to synge at Sion 
where ye have lerned to synge so longe.’’  P. 143, 
Several other versions of the Psalms are also very curious ; 
as, that by John Alaph (which of course is a feigned name) 
printed in 1530, 4to. a very beautiful copy of which is in . 
British Museum : ; and another by Archbishop Parker, 
quarto, and printed about the year 1560, although it oe 
not bear his name. On account of the extreme rarity of 
copies of this book, it has been generally supposed that the 
Archbishop intended it for private circulation only ; but from 
the regular division of the verses, it seems to have been in- 
tended for public use in the choir. It is to be seen in the 
Bodleian Library, and also in that of Brasen Nose College, 
Oxford. To this version we may add a translation of certain 
Psalms *, by Abrabam Fraunce, in English hexameters, a 
species of metre which Mr. Southev has at once ver bally re- 
commended, and by his total failure in his ‘ Vision of Judg- 
ment,’ has pr actically shewn to be most absurd. A speci- 
men of Fraunce’s version is given in the Appendix. In the 
thirteenth Number of the Christian Remembrancer +, Dr. 
Cotton has communicated the result of some interesting re- 
searches respecting the earlier English metrical versions of 
the Psalms, to which we would invite the attention of our 
readers: but we cannot pass in silence his notice of some 
Psulms by the brave and virtuous Sir Philip Sidney. There 
is extant in manuscript the whole Psalter by bim and his ae- 
complished sister, the Countess of Pe mbroke ; but what share 
each had in the performance, it is not now easy to ascertain. 
The hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm was printed as Sif 
Philip Sidney's, in No. xviii. of the Guardian : seven others 
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* Viz. Psalos i. vic viit. xxix. xxxwili. Lb. Ixxiii. and civ. printed at the end of 
© The Countess of Pembroke’s Emanucl.” Loudon, 1591, &c. 4to. 
+ For June, 182), pp. 527—351. 
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were given in Sir John Harrington's Nuge Antique ; and 
two at the end of the late Dr. Zouch’s Life of Sidney. From 
the manuscript in question, which is in Dr. Cotton's posses- 
sion, he has selected some passages of singular beauty and 
fidelity, in the hope of rescuing this metrical version of the 
Psalms from the unmerited obscurity in which it has so 
long been buried :, and with the same view we select the fol- 
lowing passages, for the gratification of such of our readers 
to whom they will be new, as they were to us. 
PSALM XCIII. 


A. 
«¢ Cloth’d in state and girt with might 
Monarch-like Jehovah reignes, 
He who earth’s foundations pight, 
pight at first, and yet sustaines : 
He whose stable throne disdaines 
Motion’s shock, and ages flight ; 
lle who endless One remaines, 
One the same in changeless plight. 


II. 
“* Rivers you, though rivers rore, 
roaring though sea-billows rise, 
vex the deep, and break the shore, 
stronger art Thou, Lord of skies! 
firme and true thy promise ties 
now and still as heretofore ; 
holy worship never dies 
in thy house where we adore.” 
Christian Remembrancer, June, 1821, p. 330. 


As Dr. Cotton’s transcript contains some various readings 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s translation of Psalm cxxxvii. we shall 
subjoin his copy of it. 

PSALM CXXXVII. 


I. 
‘* Nigh seated where the river flowes 
that wat’reth Babel’s thankfulle plaine 
which then our tears in pearled rowes 
did help to water with their raine, 
the thought of Sion bred such woes 
that though our harps we did retaine 
Yet useless and untouched there 
on willewes onely hang’d they were. 


Il. 
‘* Now while our harpes were hanged so 
the men whose captives then we lay 

did on our grief insulting grow 
and more to grieve us thus did say, 
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you that of musick make such show, 
come sing us now a Sion laie: 
O no! we have nor voice nor hand 
for such a song in such a land. 


Il. 
“ Though far I lye, sweet Sion hill, 
in forraine soile exil’d from thee, 
yet let my hand forget his skill 
if ever thou forgotten bee : 
yea let my tongue fast glewed still 
unto my roof ly mute in me, 
if thy neglect in me do spring, 
or ought I doe but Salem sing. 
IV. 
‘ But thou, 6 Lord, wilt not forget 
to quit the paines of Edom’s race, 
who causeleasly yet hotly set 
thy holy citie to deface : 
thus did the bloodie victors whet 
what time they entred first the place : 
downe, downe with it at any hand, 
make all flat plaine, let nothing stand. 


Ye 
* And Babylon that didst us wast 
thyself shall one day wasted bee, 
and happie he who what thou hast 
to others done shall do to thee: 
like bitterness shall make thee tast 
like wofull objects make thee see, 
yea happie who thy little ones 
shall take and dash against the stones.” 
Christian Remembrancer, June, 1821, p. 331. 


A considerable portion of the second division is occupied 


with different editions of Sternhold’s version of the Psalms, 
published between the years 1541 and 1696; and some spe- 
cimens are given in the Appendix, to shew the alterations 
which were successively made in that once popular, and, ip 
many respects, very faithful metrical translation. Of the 
other versions by Dod, Brady, and Tate, Barton, Patrick, 
Merrick, &c. a few of the earlier editions only are mentioned, 
or those which presented any new variety. Of the Psalms 
in verse and prose, with the Songs of Moses, Deborah, &c- 


translated by H. Dod, we have a specimen in the Appendix: 

and for the information of such of our readers as bave never 

seen an Act of Parliament in verse, it may not be amiss (0 

mention that, at the end of this edition of the Psalms, is 

found the act for enjoining a public thanksgiving on the fifth 
+ 
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of November, “‘ composed into easie meeter, a song meete 
fur yong and old”! We think we may safely affirm that it is 
the only poem in the English language which begins with 
the word *‘ Whereas.” No place or printer’s name is indi- 
cated in either of the copies which are found in the Bodleian 
and Lambeth libraries: and Dr. Cotton states that the 
volume has much the appearance of having been printed in 
Holland. He has given the whole of this curious piece of 
rhyme in his Appendix, whence (as Dod’s volume is of no 
common occurrence) we select a few stanzas :— 


I, 
** Whereas Almightie God hath in 
All ages shew’d his power 
And mercie.in miraculous 
standing our Saviour : 
And gracious deliverer 
of Church and children dear : 
Protecting safely Kings and States 
who right religious are. 
2. 
** And where no nation of the earth 
hath binne more rearely blest, 
With greater benefits, then this 
our realme among the rest. 
Which freely now enjoy'th the true 
and free profession 
Of sacred Gospel under our 
King, and dread Soveraigne. 
3. 
‘* Who greatest, and best learned is, 
and most religious King, 
‘That ever raigned in this land, 
enriched with blesseing. 
Of a most hopefull progenie, 
and plenteous Royall seede, 
descending of his Royall race. 
and promising indeed,” P. 151. 
Having recited the circumstances of that horrid conspiracy, 
and of its providential detection, the Act proceeds to enact 
that the fifth of November shall be observed every year as a 
day of ‘ publique thanksgiving to Almighty God,’ in the fol- 
lowing terms. 
14. 
‘** Be it therefore enacted, by 
the Royall Majestic 
Of our good King, and by his Lords 
divines and temporaltic. 
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And also by authoritie 
Of this whole Parl’ament, 

Th’ aforesayd powres, & Commons all 
assembled nowe present. 


15. 
‘¢ That all and singuler divines 

In Churches Cathedrall 

And ministers in everie Church 
which is Parochiall : 

Or other place, that is for use. 
of prayer knowne by name, 

In England’s realme or within 
dominions of the same, 


16. 
‘* Shalle alwayes on the fifth day of 
the moneth of each November, 
In prayers to Almightie God 
give praise and thankes for ever: 
For. this most wondrous happienesse 
in our deliverance : 
That so the same may be preserv’d 
in due rememberance.” P. 154. 


In enumerating the principal editions of our present 
authorised version, Dr. Cotton has very properly taken notice 
of those which are characterised by peculiar inaccuracies. 
Thus in the folio edition, printed at Cambridge by Buck and 
Daniel, in 1638, Acts vi. 3. is translated—‘‘ Whom ye may 
appoint,” instead of “ we,” and this mistranslation, or rather 
error of the press, was continued in several other editions of 
the same version. 


“* The Bibles printed during the time of the Commonwealth 
have been generally reputed to be full of errors :—In a tract, en- 
titled * The London Printer his Lamentation; or the Press op- 
oressed or over-pressed,’ 4to. 1660, (reprinted in the Harleian 

liscellany,) it is said, that Bill and Barker had contrived to get 
into their possession * ever since the sixth of March 1655, the ma- 
nuscript copy of the last translation of the Holy Bible in English, 
attested witli the hands of the venerab!e and learned translators in 
King James’s time.’ And that having thus secured themselves 
from instant detection, they published editions filled with ‘ egre- 
gious blasphemies and damnable errata.’”” P. $3, note. 


The Oxford Bible (Svo. I811,) is remarkabte for this mis- 
take in Isa, Iwi. 12. “ Fwaill declare thy righteousness and 
thy works, for they SHALL profit thee,” instead of ‘ they 
shall Nov profit thee.” The Beautiful folio Bible printed 
by Baskett, at Oxford, in 1717, is commonly termed the 
1 
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Vinegar Bible, from an error in therunning title at Luke xxii. 
where we read ‘‘ the parable of the VINEGAR,” instead of 
“the parable of the vinEYARD!” The Oxford Bible, 
printed in 1792, in 8vo. is remarkable for a mistake in Luke 
xxii. 34. where Philip, instead of Peter, is named as the dis- 
ciple who should deny Christ. To these examples of inac- 
curacy enumerated by Dr. Cotton, we may add that in over- 
running Dr. Blayney’s beautiful-and correct folio edition of 
the Bible, (printed at Oxford, in 1769, and justly considered 
as ‘‘ the standard edition,”) into the quarto size, the following 
words are omitted in the latter, in Rev. xviii. 22. after the 
words ‘‘no more,” viz. ‘‘ at all in thee; and no craftsman of 
whatsoever craft he be, shall he found any more.” ‘The ex- 
istence of such errors as these, presents a most powerful in- 
ducement to the superintendants of the two University 
presses, and of his Majesty’s printers, to exercise the utmost 
possible correctness in the final revision of their proof sheets ; 
especially as, since the adoption of the stereotype process, a 
single error may be perpetuated through MANY THOUSAND 
impressions,—as many indeed as may be taken from the ste- 
reotype plates. In the Bible to make nonsense by misprints 
is bad enough; but to make a sense directly contrary to that 
which is intended, is absolutely intolerable. Nearly as guilty 
were the editors of those Prayer Books, in one of which we 
read, ‘* thou shalt commit adultery ;” and in the other, in the 
collect at the communion, “ Almighty God, the fountain of 
all wisdom, &c. give us for the UNworthiness of thy son Jesus 
Christ.” !! # 

From the length to which this article has extended, our 
readers will readily conclude that we think highly of the au- 
thor’s research. Though he modestly claims “no other 
merit than that of a little diligence,” we think it but due to 
him, to state that every page exhibits marks of great dili- 
gence: and bibliographers, as well as all who take a deep 
interest in the literary history of our unrivalled authorised 
version, are highly indebted to Dr. Cotton for the volume 
which he has presented to them; and which is indispensably 
hecessary to complete their biblical collections. We are not 
prepared to say that there are no errors or deficiencies, (ab- 
solute accuracy in a work of this kind we know, by experience, 
to be unattainable,) but these are neither frequent nor of 
suflicient importance to require any enumeration of them. 
The book is beautifully printed at the Clarendon Press; and 
the circumstance of the University of Oxford having taken 
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* A copy of the last mentioned edition of the Common Prayer, is uow in the 
Archiepiscopal Library at Lambcth. 
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the printing and publishing of it upon themselves, sufficiently 
indicates their approbation of Dr. Cotton’s work. We trust 
that its reception by the public will be such, as will encour- 
age him to supply an important desideratum in British liter- 
uture, by undertaking a bibliographical account of all the 
editions of the Bible in English, whether entire or partial, 
that are extant. These might be given in chronological 
order, (with a specimen of each) down to the year 1611, when 
the present authorised version was first published, the prin- 
cipal editions of which might be given, specially noticing 
such as are remarkable for their inaccuracy, beauty of execu- 
tion, or other circumstances. Versions of the Book of 
Psalms should be given separately, the prose translations 
being distinguished from those which are in metre. ‘Trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, by individuals, subsequently to the 
appearance of the authorised version, might be given under 
the heads of—Translations of the entire Bible, of the Old 
‘Testament, and of detached Books thereof, m their proper 
order: Translations of the entire New Testament, and of de- 
tached books thereof, in their proper order: and a chronolo- 
vical index to the whole might conclude the work. Lewis's 
well-known ‘History of the English Translations of the 
Scriptures,’ (for whose unavoidable mistakes Dr. Cotton has 
offered a just as well as handsome apology,) would afford 
much useful matter. Dibdin’s edition of Herbert’s Typo- 
graphical Antiquities, the Censura Literaria and British Bib- 
liographer of Sir Egerton Brydges, and other bibliographical 
works, would also contribute some useful information; and 
ubove all, the peculiar facilities which Dr. Cotton’s situation 
at Oxford presents to him, together with the persevering re- 
search displayed in the volume of which we have given an 
account, point him out as the fittest person to undertake such 
a laborious task. And if, besides gratifying the inquiries of 
the curious, he should be the means of exciting any one toa 
more attentive examination of the contents of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and to a deeper sense of gratitude for the inesti- 
mable treasure which we possess in an admirable authorised 


English version, he will have a reward of the purest and 
most enduring kind, 
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Art. X. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 
1821. 


Part I. No.2. On the Magnetic Phenomena produced by 
Electricity. By Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. P.R.S. 


Part Il. No. 29. Further Researches on the Magnetic 
Phenomena produced by Electricity: with some new 
Experiments on the Properties of Electrified Bodies, in 
their Relations to conducting Powers and Temperature. 
By the Same. 


‘ 

One of the most interesting features presented to us in 
contemplating the progress of scientific discovery, is the 
union we often see between two branches of the stream, 
which rising, perhaps, from widely distant sources, after 
various wanderings, at length unite into one channel; and 
such confluences frequently take place under circumstances — 
(to continue the metaphor) of peculiar picturesque beauty, 
from their abruptness, and its eflects on the subsequent course 
of the stream. 

The discoveries to which the papers under consideration 
relate, are such as must be contemplated in this point of view. 
The wonderful discoveries of Galvani aud Volta were justly 
the boast of the commencement of this century. The pro- 
duction of effects, by the chemical action of a certain succes- 
sion of substances on each other, which were strictly analo- 
gous to those formerly obtained by the friction of certain 
bodies, was a curious coincidence, and afforded a subject of 
generalization to philosophers, who were desirous of uniting 
both classes of phenomena into one. Many facts were 
brought forward in support of the identity of the two powers 
of electricity and galvanism, by which that idea was generally 
established. If further proof were wanting, the discoveries 
of the present day would amply supply it, in showing that both 
these powers are alike effectual in the production of a third 
class of phenomena, which, as derived from other sources, 
had been known long before either of the two former. But 
the mere establishment of the identity of galvanism and 
electricity, from their common influence in producing mag- 
netism, is a very secondary and inferior part of the disco- 

veries we are about to notice. ‘Their great, and most stri- 
King, feature is the circumstance itself, that magnetic effects 
should be produced by electricity of cither kind; and the 
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inferences which have been drawn with respect to the identity 
of magnetism and electricity. ‘This point, indeed, we cannot, 
by any means, consider as actually proved, in the present 
stage of the enquiry; it has, nev ertheless, been a subject of 
investigation to many of the philosophers who have followed 
this line of research; and has received from them all, very 
strong confirmation. It is this confluence, as it were, of the 
hitherto separate sciences of electricity and magnetism which 
we wish to point out to the notice of our readers, as one of 
those epochs in the progress of discovery which must be 
regarded with a peculiar interest. ‘This union of the two 
branches of knowledge has been effected in the most unfore- 
seen, as well as the most compleje, manner. ‘The new science 
of clectro-magnetism has suddenly been brought into exist- 
ence, and has at once sprang up, invested, by its first disco- 
verers, with a very large share of all that is requisite to es- 
tablish the perfection of the union which it has effected 
between two highly interesting branches of knowledge, and 
which acquire a yet higher interest from the intimate connec- 
tion thas established between them. 

M. Corsted, professor of natural philosophy at Copenhagen, 
had been for some years engaged in experiments respecting 
the supposed identity of chemical, electrical, and magnetic, 
forces. After many fruitless researches he was rewarded, in 
the winter of 1819, by the discovery of a curious fact, of 
which no one but himself had the slightest suspicion, and 
which, like almost all great discoveries, whén once known, 
seemed so simple and obvious to try, that it appeared a matter 
of surprize that it should not have been observed before. On 
plucing a compass-needle near the wire connecting the two 
poles of a galvanic battery, he found that it deviated very 
considerably from its previous direction. By this fact, then, 
a connection was established between the two powers of 
galvanism and magnetism ; and a wide field of enquiry was 
laid open to philosophers respecting the laws according to 
which this effect was regulated under different circumstances. 
‘These researches were followed up to a considerable extent 
by Cersted himself, and since him, by the most eminent phi 
losophers in every country of Europe; who, struck with the 
beauty and importance of these discoveries, as connected 
with some of the most interesting subjects of chemical and 
physical enquiry, have become his disciples. 

‘fhe researches of Cirsted himself comprize a very large 
portion of the actual facts at present known. He discovered 
the law of attraction and repulsion of the poles of the needle, 
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qooording to its position, as movéd round the wire, and as 
related to the side at which the positive or negative electricit 
is communicated. He has laid down the rules by which the 
different cases of the north or south pole being attracted or 
repelled by the wire, according to circumstances, are regu- 
lated. It certainly requires the exercise of considerable 
attention to apply these rules in the different cases: and in a 
paper published by this philosopher, some time subsequent 
to his Rest, he has given directions for the representation of 
all the different cases by one simple method. We confess, 
however, that we do not think this method to be the best 
adapted for an elementary study of the phenomena. It 
represents the course of the electro-magnetic effects, as 
continued in a spiral round the connecting wire ; which idea 
coincides exactly with the directions given to the needle, 
when placed in different positions above, below, or on either 
side of, the wire. ‘The student has only to frame such a 
representation for himself, and from the course of the elec- 
tricity, thus indicated, he will immediately see the direction 
which will be given to the needle in any particular position. 
As these dilferent positions are necessary to be understood 
in all the subsequent parts of the researches, we cannot 
refrain from communicating to our readers a much more 
simple method of representing them generally, which has 
been given by a writer profoundly versed in the subject. It 
is simply this: let two slips of wood be fixed in the form of a 
cross; let that which crosses over the other be called the 
needle, and marked at its ends N. and S.; then the lower 
piece will represent the connecting wire; and if the N. end 
of the former be to the left-hand of the observer, then the end 
of the wire from him will be the positive ; and this and the 
other end of the same piece must be named accordingly. 
Then, if the piece representing the needle be held so as to be 
above, below, or on either side of, the other, in any position, 
it will represent the direction which the magnetic needle has 
a tendency to take, when the wire is in a position relative to 
it, corresponding with that of the other piece of wood. We 
mention this easy and universal method of representing the 
phenomena, instead of describing any of the positions actually’ 
observed, as we consider them scarcely intelligible without a 
reference to diagrams: and the method we have described 
puts it easily in the power of any student to gain the clearest 
hotions of the several positions. At the same time it is to be 
observed, that the positions here spoken of are such as the 
needle would assume if it were wholly unaffected by the 
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magnetism of the earth: and to obtaim such a state of cir. 
cumstances it is necessary that the apparatus be very power- 
ful, and the needle possessed of great sensibility. 

We have only given this very slight notice respecting the 
law by which the attractions and repulsions are regulated, 
because, though it is continually requisite in understanding 
the phenomena described by Sir Hi. Davy, in the paper 
under review, it would be impossible to explain it more full 
without diagrams ; yet, we trust, what we have said, will be 
suflicieat. In a subsequent paper, M. Qirsted stated, that he 
hii found the inéensity, and not the quantity of galvanic 
effect, to be the circumstance which is cssential to the pro- 
duction of the greatest magnetic power. He tound that 
even a single galvanic are of considerable surface was sufli- 
cient. He also found out a method of making an apparatus 
of this kind, so light and easily moveable, that a magnet pre- 
sented to the end of the connecting wire attracted it, and 
caused the apparatus to revolve. Such, then, was the first 
discovery of these interesting facts. The papers of M. Cirsted 
ure given at large in the Annals of Philosophy, vol. xvi. 

In the course of the year 1820, these interesting discove- 
ries excited much attention among the scientific men in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. ‘That eminent French philosopher, 
M. Ampere, was among the first to repeat, and extend the 
experiments and researches begun by Uirsted. He first 
established a curious relation between two currents of gal 
vanisin, by contriving two connecting wires easily moveable; 
when, if they had their poles situated both at the same 
end, they attracted ; if at different ends, they repelled each 
other. Upon these facts, and some further considerations, 
he founded an ingenious theory of the nature of electric and 
magnetic action; the leading feature of which is, to consider 
these currents as composed of assemblages of currents in 
spirals, round the supposed line of the direction of the action, 
or the axis ot the magnet. This philosopher was inclined to 
maintain, that the powers of electricity and magnetism are 
absolutely the same; diflering only from the common pheno- 
mena of electricity, in being produced under different cit- 
cumstances, and acting ina somewhat different manner. This 
point is considered by Sir Il, Davy; and will be further 

noticed as we proceed. 

M. Arago directed his attention to these subjects at about 
the same period. He found that the connecting wire, 
whatever metal it was composed, was, for the time, itself 
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magnetic, and attracted iron filings, but not the filings of 
any other metal. 

The same philosopher, in conjunction with M. Ampere, 
reflecting on the spiral form in which the action appeared to 
take place round the connecting wire ; and Arago having con- 
cluded, from the last mentioned experiments, that the wire 
has the power of communicating magnetism to the iron filings, 
they inferred, that if the wire was bent into the form ofa 
spiral, or helix, its magnetizing power would be much 
stronger ; and on trying this experiment, they found needles 
inclosed in such spirals powerfully magnetized. ‘They ob- 
served also, that the poles of these magnets always preserved 
un invariable relation to the direction in which the spiral 
twisted, and the position of the poles of the apparatus. 
These positions they found to be exactly such as are indicated 
by the method before pointed out; supposing the straight 
line, which before represented the connecting wire, to repre- 
sent now an indefinitely small part of the spiral wire, which 
may be regarded as a straight line. 

An equalty curious result, which M. Ampere obtained, 
was the contrivance of a galvanic apparatus, with its connect- 
ing wire so arranged, and so delicately suspended, as to be 
moveable hy the attraction of the earth, like a magnetic 
needle; and displaying both the horizontal motions and the 
dip. He also illustrated his theory of the nature of magnetic 
currents, by spiral lines, which were found to exhibit all the 
phenomena of magnets. 

Such, then, is a very slightsketch of the course of previous 
discovery on these subjects: some knowledge of which is 
absolutely requisite for understanding the researches of Sir 
Humphry Davy, contained in the two papers which are the 
immediate subject of this article. In the researches already 
noticed, we have observed, first, the attraction and repulsion 
of the needle by the connecting wire; the law of this action ; 
and the attraction and repulsion of the connecting wire by a 
magnet, by another connecting wire, and by the earth: 
secondly, the magnetism of the wire itself, and its power of 
communicating magnetism. ‘These may be considered the 

most essential parts of the discoveries hitherto noticed. 

rhese effects were all produced by the operation of a galvanic 

hattery. We have now to examine some further researches, 
which present to us a third great and essential point, in 
respect to the completeness of this series of discoveries. 
lhe continuation of them also takes up a new branch of the 
subject, and’ investigates the relation of electro-magnetic 
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powers to another agent, not hitherto noticed. These re. 
searches present the latest improvement which the subject 
has received ; and, in our opinion, constitute a very consider. 
able part of the whole science. In the former experiments, 

the galvanic apparatus alone was used ; in these, the skill and 
sagacity of Sir H. Davy have enabled him to obtain the same 
results by the application of common electricity: and he has 
also investigated various interesting points relative to the 
effects of heat in modifying the electro-magnetic effects. We 
must acknowledge the former parts of these discoveries to be 
the productions of foreign genius and perseverance ; while we 
may claim the subsequent improvements, now about to be 
noticed, as the sole*etlspring of British talent and skill: and 
we must feel particular satisfaction, in having to connect 
them with a name, which has of late years been by far the 
foremost in raising the scientific reputation of England among 
neighbouring nations. 

We will now proceed to the more particular examination 
of the papers before us. ‘The first of these appears to have 
been drawn - long belore its publication; and the experi- 
ments detailed in it, to have been of yet earlier date: the 
reason of the delay does not appear. Sir H. Davy com- 
mences the paper, by making some mention of the approaches 
which were made some years ago to the discoveries of 
Qersted ; and shews that any former observers were very far 
from arriving at the same results which have since been 
obtained. ‘The views of such enquircrs appear to have been 
generally obscure, and their experiments inaccurate ; hence 
their supposed discoveries met with no attention : and it was 
reserved for M. Cursted and his followers to develope the 
true connexion which subsists between the powers of electri- 
city and magnetism. 

The line of enquiry in which they at first proceeded, has 
been ably and successfully followed by Sir H. Davy. His 
first observation was, that the connecting wire itself became 
strongly magnetic, forming round it a coating of steel filings 
ten or twelve times its own thickness. On breaking the com- 
munication, they instantly fell off; proving that the magnetic 
effect de pended entirely on the passage of the electricity 
through the wire. 

He next proceeded to attach needles in different positions 
to the wire, some parallel, others transverse, above and below 
in different directions ; and found that they all became mag~- 
netic. Those parallel to the wire attracted filings, but iost 
their magnetism as soon as the wire did. Those which were 
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transverse, exhibited distinct poles, in the same directions, 
with respect to the wire, as were before explained ; and re- 
tained their magnetism permanently. It was also found, that 
contact of the needles with the wire was not necessary. ‘The 
magnetic power was even transmitted through glass. 

When some iron filings were spread on a plate of glass 
over the connecting wire, the filings arranged themselves in 
right lines, always at right angles to the axis of the wire. 

Our author then proceeds to make some observations rela- 
tive to the comparative magnetic powers arising from different 
electrical intensities. He found that when two pair of plates 
were so arranged that the zinc and copper plates formed 
respectively parts of one combination, the effect was greatly 
increased. ‘The principle of this is the same as that estab- 
lished» by GErsted. He also concluded that the magnetism 
produced increases with the degree of heat to which the wire 
is raised. 

The phenomenon of the arrangement of iron filings, just 
noticed, appears to us to afford a strong presumption in 
favour of M. Ampere’s theory of currents in planes at right 
angles to the axis of the wire. The fact is ocularly demon- 
strated in the case of electricity, but we are not aware that 
any similar phenomenon has been. exhibited by means of a 
magnet, which would perbaps be necessary for the complete 
establishment of M. Ampere’s idea. We quit, however, 
this point, which is entirely theoretical, to allude to the claim 
of M. Arago to the discovery that magnetism might be com- 
municated by common electricity. He announced it verbally 
to the Royal Academy, November 6, 1820, but gave no de- 
tailed account of his experiments or conclusions. ‘The pre- 
sent paper, by Sir H. Davy, is dated November 12th, and 
in that part of it immediately following the last mentioned, 
he has announced the same discovery as M. Arago; so that 
both appear to have a claim to originality : but our country- 
man was certainly the first to give any thing like a particular 
account of this important discovery, and of the steps by 
Which his researches were conducted. His account of this 
discovery we will give in his own words: 


“ As the discharge of a considerable quantity of electricity 
through a wire, seemed necessary to produce magnetism, it ap- 
peared probable that a wire electrified by the common machine 
would not occasion a sensible effect: and this I found. was the 
case on placing very small needles across a fine wire connected 
with a prime conductor of a powerful machine, and the earth. But 
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as a momentary exposure in a powerful electrical circuit, was suf. 
ficient to give permanent polarity to steel, it appeared equally 
obvious that needles placed transversely to a wire at the time that 
the electricity of a common Leyden battery was discharged through 
it, ought to become magnetic; and this I found was actually the 
case, and according to precisely the same laws as in the voltaic 
circuit; the needle under the wire, the positive conductor being 
on the right hand, offering its north pole to the face of the ope- 
rator, and the needle above, exhibiting the opposite polarity. 

‘* So powerful was the magnetism produced by the discharge of 
an electrical battery of seventeen square feet, highly charged, 
through a silver wire of one-twentieth of an inch, that it rendered 
bars of steel of two inches long and from one.twentieth to one- 
tenth of an inch in thickness so magnetic, as to enable them to 
attract small pieces of steel-wire, or needles; and the effect was 
communicated to a distance of five inches above or below, or late- 
rally from the wire through water or thick plates of glass or metal 
electrically insulated.” 


In order to ascertain the relations of the north and south 
poles of steel magnetized by electricity, to the positive and 
negative sides of the apparatus, Sir H. Davy placed short 
steel needles round a circle made on pasteboard, of about 
two inches and a half diameter, bringing them near each 
other, but not in contact, and fastening them to the paste- 
board by thread, so that they formed the sides of a hexagon 
inscribed within the circle; a wire was fixed in the centre 
of this circle, so that the circle was parallel to the horizon, 
and an electric shock was passed through the wire, its upper 
part being connected with the positive side of the battery, 
and its lower part with the negative. After the shock all 
the needles were found magnetic, and each had two poles: 
the south pole of one needle being opposite to the north pole 
of the next, and the poles had the same situation relatively 
to the direction of the electrical discharge as was before de- 
scribed ; the same law of polarity was found to hold good in 
the communication of magnetism both by galvanism and 
common electricity. It was also found to hold good in all 
other arrangements of the needles with relation to the 
electric poles. 

Such then is the most striking part of Sir H. Davy’s dis- 
covery. In the experiments here noticed he has opened 8 
new connection between two neighbouring departments of 
enquiry. In those described in the remaining part of his 


paper he has returned to the consideration of galvanic influ 
ence alone. 
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Supposing powerful electricity to be passed through several 
wires aa part of the same circuit, parallel to each other, 
either in the same or different planes, it seemed probable to 
Sir H. Davy that each wire, and the space round it, would 
become magnetic in the same manner as a single wire, 
though in a less degree; and this he found to be nee the 
case. When the circuit was made by four wires, parallel to 
each other, they were all found to be magnetic at once, and 
took up separate cylinders of iron filings ; and when the sides 
of any two of these which were oppesite to each other 
were brought near one another, the filings on one attracted 
those on the other. As the filings on the opposite sides of 
the wires attracted each other in consequence of their being 
in opposite magnetic states, it was evident that if those on 
similar sides of the wires could be brought together, the 
filings would repel each other. This was easily tried b 
placing two batteries parallel to each other, but with their 
poles in opposite directions. Steel-filings adhering to the 
wires of each, when brought together, repelled each other, 
In analogy to this mode of operating, the former experiment 
was varied by placing the wires of two batteries in the same 
direction, when the filings were attracted as before. In the 
same manner also the wires themselves exhibited the phe- 
_ of attraction and repulsion according to the same 
aw. 

These experiments, it will be perceived, are similar to 
those made by M. Ampere on the attraction and repulsion of 
two connecting wires, or as he considers them, two electrical 
currents. ‘The same fact, somewhat differently exhibited, 
being shewn, and the same principle established by both. 

Another subject of research was suggested to Sir. H. 
Davy by the consideration that as bodies magnetized by elec- 
tricity put a needle in motion, it was natural to infer that a 
magnet would put bodies, magnetized by electricity, m mo- 
tion. He accordingly tried this by fixing two knife edges of 
platinum in the circuit of a powerful voltaic battery, and laid 
upon them pieces of wire of platinum, silver, and copper, 
successively, so that these might also be in connection with 
the circuit, and be at liberty to roll freely. A magnet being 
presented to them they all were found to roll along the knife 
edges, being attracted when the north pole of the magnet 
was presented, the positive side of the battery being on the 
nght hand, and repelled when it was on the left; and vice 
versd, changing the pole of the magnet. The same effect 
was observed, but of course _ eebly, with some folds 
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of gold leaf placed across the apparatus. It will be easy to 
perceive that this law of their motions is precisely the same 
as that before described. 


We will give the conclusion of this paper in the author's 
own words: 


«« T will not indulge myself by entering far into the theoretical 
part of this subject ; but a number of curious speculations cannot 
fail to present themselves to every philosophical mind, in conse- 
quence of the facts developed ; such as whether the magnetism of 
the earth may not be owing to its electricity, and the variation of 
the needle to the alterations in the electrical currents of the earth, 
in consequence of its motions, internal chemical changes, or its 
relation to solar heat; and whether the luminous effects of the 
auroras at the poles are not shewn, by these new facts, to depend 
upon electricity. This is evident, that if strong electrical cur 
rents be supposed to follow the apparent course of the sun, the 
magnetism of the earth ought to be such as it is found to be. 

« But 1 will quit conjectures to point out a simple mode of 
making powerful magnets, namely, by fixing bars of steel across, 
or circular pieces of steel fitted for making horse-shoe magnets 


round the electrical conductors of buildings in elevated and ex. 
posed situations.” 


In relation to the latter point, a note is subjoined, mene 
tioning that several instances of the production of magnetism, 
by the means here stated, are recorded in former parts of 
the ‘Transactions. One in particular deserves notice, where 
a stroke of lightning passing through a box of knives, ren 
dered most of them powerful magnets. 

Another note is added, which relates to the historical ac 
count of these discoveries. We alluded before to the 3 4 
posed priority of M. Arago’s discovery, announced Nov. 
in this note, however, Sir H. Davy assures us, that all his 
experiments were made in October. It does not appear 
that he was aware of M. Arago having laid any claim to the 


discovery of the production of magnetism by common elec 
tricity. In his note he says, 


* I find that M. Arago has anticipated me in the discovery of 
the attractive and magnetizing powers of the wires in the voltait 
circuit; but the phenomena presented by the action of common 
electricity, (which I believe as yet has been observed by no other 


person) induce me still to submit my paper to the Council ofthe 
Royal Society." 


In the same note he also mentions, that he has tried aa 
experiment, which M. Arago likewise thought of, whether 
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the arc of flame of the voltaic battery would be affected by 
the magnet. From the imperfection of the apparatus he 
could not obtain any decisive result; but: hopes to repeat the 
trial. He also states, that he has made many trials, with the 
hope of affecting electrified wires by the magnetism of the 
earth; as also, of effecting chemical changes by magnetism ; 
but without any successi{ul results. 

He also mentions that he has passed the common elec- 
trical shock, in the same way as M. Ampere did the galvanic, 
along a spiral wire, by which a bar of steel enclosed in it 
with a glass tube, was powerfully magnetized. 

He concludes the note with some observations on Ampere’s 
theory of the identity of magnetism and electricity. 


“ Without meaning,” he says, “ to offer any decided opinion on 
that gentleman’s ingenious views, I shall beg permission to men- 
tion two circumstances, which seem to me unfavourable to the idea 
of the identity of electricity and magnetism ; first, the great dis- 
tance to which magnetism is communicated by common electricity. 
(I found that a steel bar was made magnetic at fourteen inches dis- 
tance from a wire transmitting an electric shock from about seventy 
feet of charged surface): and secondly, that the effect of magnetizing 
at a distance by electricity, takes place with the same readiness, 
through air and water, glass, mica, or metals; i. e. through con« 
ductors and nonductors.”” 


With the greatest deference to the opinion of Sir TI. Davy, 
we cannot help observing, that as far as we understand M, 
Ampere’s theory, he seems to consider the magnetic effects, 
not as produced by the common electric currents, but by 
other currents formed by what is termed the conflict, of elec- 
tricities. He has, in fact, (as we learn from an abridged 
account of his memoir in the Annals of Philosophy for Octo- 
ber, 1821, p. 276,) pointed out the distinction between the 
two classes of phenomena, and contrasted them in a very 
particular manner. He shews that the contrast between the 
electro-magnetic attractions and repulsions, and the common 
electrical, is very striking; and that they differ essentially, 
both in the circumstances of their production, and in their 
eflects. If then such a distinction be admitted, it follows 
that the two circumstances noticed by our author, need not 
prevent the belief of the identity of magnetism with that par- 
Ucular modification of electric action which M. Ampere 
supposes. We will not however proceed any farther in rela- 
lion to this theoretical part of the subject; and more espe- 
cially, as it is confessedly involved in much obscurity in the 
present stage of the enquiry. 
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‘We shall now proceed therefore to the consideration of Sir 
H. Davy’s second paper, containing some fresh researches, 
relating to the same branch of science :—and in order the 
more properly to introduce our readers to this latter excel- 
lent paper, we will previously mention one or two disco- 
veries, connected with the subject, which were made known 
in the interval between the appearance of Sir H. Davy’s 
first and second memoir. 

The most generally interesting, perhaps, of these disco- 
veries, was that of M. Von Buch, who in repeating Sir H. 
Davy’s experiments on magnetizing by common electricity, 
found that a strong discharge was not necessary, nor even a 
Leyden phial: but by merely passing the common spark 
through a spiral, he magnetized a needle placed in it. 

MM. Gazzeri, Ridolfi, and Antinori, at Florence, tried a 
number of curious experiments. One singular result which 
they obtained was, that a needle magnetized outside of 4 
spiral, had its poles opposite to one within. 

M. Berzelius passed the current diagonally through a plate 
of tin, and found the magnetism strongest at the other an- 
gles ; thus, he observes, proving that the electro-magnetic, 
like the electric, and the magnetic, polarity, has a tendency 
to go to the opposite extremities of bodies which imbibe it. 

Many other observations of inferior importance have alse 
been made by various philosophers, and several improve- 
ments in the mode of experimenting have been adopted : but 
of these it would be foreign to our present purpose to take a 
more minute survey. Those we have mentioned are simply 
such as are to be considered the most important advances in 
discovery, and as naturally leading us in the order of time to 
the consideration of Sir H. Davy’s second paper. The 
object of the investigations described in this paper, was, ac- 
cording to the author, to gain some distinct knowledge on 
the relation of the different conductors to the magnetism 
produced by electricity. This enquiry was suggested from 
some circumstances which he incidentally noticed in the 
course of his former experiments; and it was extended as 
well to the comparison of the nature of the conductors, as to 
their temperature ; and with respect to both points, he has 
established several very curious and important conclusions. 

In the first place, he found that the magnetic phenomena 
were precisely the same, whether the’electricity was small in 
quantity, and passing through good condactors of consider- 
able magnitude, or whether the conductors were so imperfect 
as to convey only a small quantity of electricity ; and in 
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both cases they were neither attractive of each other, nor of 
iron-filings, and not affected by the magnet; and the only 

roof of their being magnetic, was their occasioning a certain 
small deviation of the magnetized needle. 

Amongst other observations of this kind, he found that 
imperfect conducting fluids do not give polarity to steel when 
electricity is passed through them: but electricity passed 
through air, produces this effect. It was this consideration 
which led him to try a very beautifal experiment: On charging 
very strongly the extremely powerful battery at the London 
Institution, connecting the poles with charcoal, and thence in 
the usual way forming an are of electrical light, he found that 
when a powerful magnet was presented to it, the arc or column 
of light was attracted or raped according to certain circum- 
stances of position; these positions, as far as the author has 
explained them, (which he lies not done fully,) will be found 
capable of being truly represented by the simple method 
before described, the arc of light being in the place of a move- 
able connecting wire. It will be recollected that in his for- 
mer paper he alludes to this experiment, in which he had 
then not succeeded, owing to the want of greater power in 
the apparatus. 

Thus far his researches had an immediate connection with 
the magnetic effects of electricity: he now proceeded with some 
enquiries which relate to the circumstances of the conducting 
power of different substances for simple electricity ; these 
enquiries, however, are of course to be regarded as forming 
a part of the general examination of electro-magnetic phe- 
nomena. As, however, they may not be so generally in- 
teresting as those moré immediately concerned with the mag- 
netic effects, we shall content ourselves with a very cursory 
review of them. The principal part of the investigation is 
thus given by the author :— 


“ Metals, it is well known, readily transmit large quantities of 
electricity ; and the obvious limit to the quantity which they are 
capable of transmitting, seems to be their fusibility, or volatiliza- 
tion by the heat which electricity produces in its passage through 
bodies. Now I found in several experiments, that the intensity of 
this heat was connected with the nature of the medium by which 
the body was surrounded; thus a wire of platinum, which was 
readily fused by transmitting the charge from 4 voltaic battery in 
the exhausted receiver of an air pump, acquired in air a much 
lower degree of temperature. Reasoning on this circumstance, 
it occurred to me, that by placing wiresin a medium much denser 
than air, such as ether, alcohol, oils, or water, I might enable them 
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to transmit a much higher charge of electricity, than they could 
convey without being destroyed in air; and thus not only gain 

me new results as to the magnetic states of such wires, but 
ikewise, perhaps, determine the actual limits to the powers of 


different bodies to conduct electricity, and the relations of these 
powers.” r 


These expectations were to a certain extent realized, by 
many curious experiments. A wire, which would have been 
fused in air, was, by being passed through water, enabled 
to develope very strong magnetic effects. Sir H. Davy how- 
ever ascertaitied that even when thus cooled, there was a 
limit to the degree of electricity which a wire would transmit. 

In proceeding further in his enquiries, a remarkable result 
was, that the conducting power of metallic bodies, varied 
with the temperature, and was lower in some inverse ratio as 
the temperature was higher, and the consequences were the 
same whether the heat was occasioned by the electricity 
passing through the wire, or by any external means. 

One beautiful experiment illustrative of this doctrine, 


which our author has related, we must give in his own 
words :— 


“ Let a fine wire of platinum of four or five inches in len 
be placed in a voltaic circuit, so that the electricity passing 
through it may heat the whole of it to redness; and let the flame 
of a spirit lamp be applied to any part of it, so as to heat that part 
to whiteness, the rest of the wire will instantly become cooled 
below the point of visible ignition, For the converse of the expe- 
riment, let a piece of ice, or a stream of cold air be applied to 4 
part of the wire, the other parts will immediately become much 
hotter, and from a red, will rise to a whit@heat. - The quantity of 
electricity that can pass through that part of the wire submitted 
to the changes of temperature, is so much smaller when it is hot 
than when it is cold, that the absolute temperature of the whole 


wire is diminished by heating a part of it, and vice versd, increased 
by cooling a part of it.” 


Sir H. Davy then proceeded to try the conducting powers 
of different metals, in which he found very considerable 
variations. In the same wire he found the conducting power 
to be nearly as the mass, and independent of the extent of 
surface. In comparing the powers of tluid and solid media, 
it pete that the power of the best fluid conductors is 
some hundreds of thousand times less than those of the worst 
metallic conductors. He also made some experiments, with 
the hope of ascertaining the exact change of ratio of the 
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conducting powers dependent upon the change of the inten- 
sity and quantity of electricity ; bat did not succeed in gain- 
ing any other result, than that the higher the intensity of 
the electricity, the less difficulty it had in passing through 
bad conductors ; and several remarkable phenomena depend 
upon this circumstance. Recommending the account of 
these to the attention of our readers, we will only proceed 
to mention one or two statements in the concluding part of 
this paper, which are peculiarly deserving of attention. We 
will give them in the author's own words; and we must 
observe, that we know of no scientific writer, whose lan- 
guage is in general more admirably adapted to the subject ; 
it exhibits such an excellent union of brevity with perspi- 
cuity, that it is usually impossible to describe any experi- 
ment, or state any reasoning, given in his papers with more 
conciseness than he has done, and needless to explain it 
more at large. 


“ If,’ says he, ** a chain be made of wire of platinum and 
silver,.in alternate links soldered together, the silver wire being 
four or five times the diameter of the platinum, and placed in a 
powerful voltaic circuit, the silver links are not sensibly heated, 
whilst all those of the platinum become intensely and equally 
ignited. This is an important experiment for investigating the 
nature of heat, If heat be supposed a substance, it cannot be 
imagined to be expelled from the platinum, because an unlimited 
qeentiy may be generated from the same platinum, i. e. as long as 
the electricity is excited, or as often as it is renewed. Or if it be 
sup to be identical with, or an element of, electricity, it 
eae t to bear some relation to its quantity, and might be expected 
to be the same in every part of the chain, or greatest in those 
parts nearest the battery.’ 


On these remarks we will only observe, that the whole 
question concerning the nature of heat is involved in great 
obscurity, and so it must continue till we know more of the 
internal constitution of bodies, and what effect it may have 
on the different manner and degree in which they are affected 
by heat, as also by electricity, magnetism, or other similar 
agents. 

He concludes with an account of the relation which the 
magnetic effects bear to the heat of the conductor, With 

€ same conductor, he had before found, it increases with 
the heat, yet with different conductors he found it follow a 
very different law. Thus when a chain is made of different 
conducting wires, and they are placed in the same circuit, 
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they all exhibit equal magnetic powers, and take up equal 
——— of iron filings, so that the magnetism seems 

irectly as the quantity of electricity which they transmit; 
and when in a highly powerful voltaic battery, wires of the 
same diameters and lengths, but of which the best conduct- 
ing is incapable of wholly discharging the battery, are made, 
separately and successively, to form the circuit, they take up 
different quantities of iron filings, in sume direct proportion 
to their conducting powers. 

Such then is the imperfect outline of these important dis- 
coveries. Our account of them, and the observations we 
have made on different parts of them, render it unnecessary 
to make any further remarks on their interest in a speculative 
point of view. | 

It remains a question whether the knowledge which has 
thus been laid open to us may be capable of any practical 
application. Such an enquiry must of course be limited at 

resent to the consideration of any-distant hints which may 

e suggested on the subject. e will just mention one 
which has occurred to us. It is well known that galvanic 
action is silently going on in many cases, where either from 
natural or artificial causes, the means of its excitation have 
been afforded. Thus a celebrated chemist has accounted 
for extraordinary decay observed in some flood gates from 8 
gradual and unobserved galvanic action, owing to the con 
tact of iron and copper in the construction of the gates, and 
the influence of the water upon the metals. Now it seems 
probable that there may be a variety of cases besides this 
where such action may be supposed to take place; and if so, 
there must be a certain degree of magnetic influence also 
exerted, which may have an effect on any compass-needles 
situated within the sphere of its action. We merely put this 
hint in a general form, without having any particular instance 
of its application in view ; but we think it will be admitted 
that such considerations might be worth attending to, espe 


cially in cases where very small deviations of the needle are 
necessary to be regarded. 
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Essays on Good Living. By Leuncelot Sturgeon, Esq. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
The Works of the late Professor Playfair. 4 vols. Sve. el. 19s, 6d. 


A Narrative of the Rise and Progress of Emigration, from the Counties of La 
nark and Renfrew, to the New mets in Upper Canada, with a Map of the 
Townships, Designs for Cottages, and Interesting Letters from the Settlements. 
By Robert Lamond, Secretary and Agent. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A Letter to Mr. Scarlett on the Poor Laws, By Unus Populi. 3s. 


The Steam-Boat ; or, a Sunday’s Trip to Gravesend: «u Hamourous Sketch 
and other Miscellaneous Pieces, By Thomas Mortimer. 3s. 6d. 


A new Dicti of Anecdotes, Illustrative of Character and Events, from 
Genuine Sources. By George Ramsay. 8v0o. 15s 

History of Cultivated Vegetables, comprising their Botanical, Medicinal, Edi- 
ble, and Chemical Qualities, Natural History, and Relation to Art, Science, snd 
Cowmerce. By Henry Phillips, Author of the History of Fruits known in Great 
Britain, 2vols. il, 11s. 6d, 


A short Vindication of the General Penitentiary at Milbank, from the Censures 
contained in ¢ a Letter addressed by C. C. Western, Esq. to the Lord Lieutenant 
and Magistrates of the County of Essex ; to which are added, a few Remarks of 
the Pumshment of Juvenile Offenders, By G. Holford, Esq. M.P. 1s. 


 : Botanical Rambles ; designed as an easy and familiar Introduction to the ele 
oy, gent and pleasing Stwdy ef Botany. By the Author of the Indian Cabinet, &c. 
igmo. 4s. 
Conjectures on the Physical Causes of Earthquakes and Volcanoes in which it is 
proposed to explain these Phenomena on a new Hypothesis of the Structere of 


the Earth, and of the Existence of an internal Atmosphere communicating with 
ours. By the Rev, James Little, 8vo. 4s. 


Frank, a Sequel to Frank in early Lessons. Svols. 18mo, 9s, 

The Oxford University Calendar, for the Year 1822. 5s. 6d. 

Pestalozzi's [ntellectual or Intuitive Arithmetic; exemplifying the Doctrine of 
Mental Calc ulation, by means of Tables, so constructed as to present to the Bye 


and Understanding of Children a perfect Knowledge of Simple and 


Anthmetic ; enabling them to answer the most abstrase Questions with accuTacy 
and precision, By P. H. Pullen. ifmo. 7s, 
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Lilerary Intelligence. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Nearly ready for publication, Marci Presbyteri Celedensis 

anatio Fidei ad Cyrillum: nunc primum seorsim Edita. 

Accedit versio Anglicana, et variétas Lectionis e Codicibus 
MSS. 


In the Press, Eeclesia Africana: sive Collectanea dé 
Dicecesibus, Ecclesiis. Scholis, Bibliothecis, Episcopis aliis- 
que Doctoribus, Synodis, et Symbolis, Africanis ; quae inser- 
viant Studiosis tum. Historie et Antiquitatum Ecclesie Af- 
rican, tum fidei ab ea Conservate. Pars Prima. The First 
Part will contain the English Extracts, with one Latin Ex- 
tract from Spanheim’s Geographia Ecclesiastica. 


Nearly ready for publication, Adnotationes Millii Auetsw 
et Correctw ex Prolegomenis suis, Wetstenii, Bengelii, et 
Sabaterii Ad I. Joann. V.7.unha cum Duabus Epistolis Ri- 
chardi Bentleii et Observationibus Joannis Seldeni, Chrie- 
tophori Matthie Pfaffii, et Christiani Friderici.Schmidii de 
eodem loco. Collecte et Edite a Thoma Burgess, S.T.P. 
S.R.S.S.A.S. et S.R.S.L. Episcopo Menevensi. 


Observations on the Government of the African Church, 
and on the number and extent of its Dioceses, during the Six 
First Centuries. By Dr, Maurice, Mr, Bingham, and Bi- 
shop Sillingfleet, with Remarks on the Testimony of the 
African Bishops at the XX XIIId Council of Carthage, in 
the Year 484, to the authenticity of 1 John v. 7. By Dr. 
vag Dr. Calamy, Dr.. Berriman, and Charles Butler, 

q. 

Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. By William 
J. Burchell, Esq. With an entirely new Map, and numerous 
other Engravings, from the Author's own Drawings. In Ato. 


_The First Part of the Travels of Theodore Ducas, in va- 
rious Countries of Europe at the Revival of Letters and Art. 
By Charles Mills, Author of the History of the Crusades. 


A Third Volume of the Remains of Heary Kirke White, 
selected from his Letters, and other MSS. By R. Southey, 
Esq. illustrated with Engravings after Pictutes, by R. 
Westall, M.A. 


A System of Analytic Geometry. By the Rev. Dionysius 
Lardner, A.M. of the University of Dublin, and Meimber of 
the Royal Irish Academy. , 





































224 Literary Intelligence. 


Oriental Literature, applied to the Illustration of the 
Sacred Scriptures, designed as a Sequel to Oriental Cus. 
toms. By the Rev, Samuel Burder, M.A. In Two large 
Volumes, Octavo. 


Madeline; a Tale. By Mrs. Opie. 2 Vols. 12mo. 


On the Theory and Practice of Latin Inflection ; being 
Examples in the Form of Copy-Books for declining and con- 
jugating Nouns and Verbs. By Mr. Haigh. 


Evenings in Autumn: a Series of Essays, Narrative and 


Miscellaneous. By Nathax Drake,M.D. In Two Vols. 


The First Part of Lectures on the Elements of Botany, 
Illustrated with Marginal Cuts and Copper-plates. By An- 
thony Todd Thomson, F.L.S. 


The Miscellaneous Works of the Right Honourable Henry 
Gratian. In One Volume, Octavo. 


The Perilous Castles ; or, War, Women, and Witchcraft. 


A Border Romance. By James Hogg, the Ettrick S 
herd. In'Vhree Volumes. 4: “= 


Conversations on Mineralogy : with Plates, engraved by 
Mr. and Miss Lowry, from original Drawings. 


Europe ; or, a general Survey of the present Situation of 
the principal Powers. With Conjectures on their future 
Prospects. By a Citizen of the United States, In Octavo. 


An Inquiry into the Truth and Use of the Book of Enoch, 
as it respects his Prophecies, Visions, and Account of fallen 
Angels, such Book being at length found in the Ethiopic 
Canon, and put into English by Dr. Laurence. By Mr, 


Overton. 


Observations on the Influence of Manners upon the Health 
of the Human Race, more particularly as it regards Females 
in the higher and middle Classes of Society. By R. Palia, 
M.D. Newport, Salop. In One Volume, Octavo. 


The Life and Opinions of Sir Richard Maltravers, a0 
Regine Jentleman of the Seventeenth Century. By Lord 
illon. 


A Critical and Analytical Dissertation on the Names of 
Persons. By John Henry Brady. ‘, 


A Translation of Professor Berzelius’s Work, on the Use 
of the Blow-pipe in Chemical Analyses, and Mineralogical 
Investigations, with Notes and other Additions, By Mr. 
Children. In One Volume, Octavo, illustrated with Plates 


